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Dr. Leach and the Foundation 


A Quarter Century of Service 


By WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 


NNOUNCEMENT is made elsewhere in this issue of the 
resignation of Dr. Henry Goddard Leach as President of the 


American-Scandinavian Foundation. Dr. Leach has held this 
office since 1926, after Dr. Hamilton Holt, his predecessor, left New 
York to become President of Rollins College in Florida. The admin- 
istration of Dr. Leach has been marked by great energy and resource- 
fulness in directing the affairs of the Foundation, and in increasing 
its opportunities for service both in the Scandinavian countries and 
in the United States. The Trustees accept his resignation with deep 
regret, but feel that they have no right to debar him from a time of 
much-needed rest and recuperation. 

Since 1923 Dr. Leach has been Editor-in-Chief of the Forum. It is 
not necessary to emphasize the heavy responsibility which this work 
entails. His reorganization of the magazine, and his energetic yet 
tactful policy of furnishing a practical medium for the discussion of 
questions of the day have given it an enviable place in American 
journalism. From 1923 to 1926 he was President of the Church Club, 
and he has also served as President of the Poetry Society of America, 
a position which he is at the present time relinquishing. His aid and 
counsel have been widely sought for charitable and philanthropic 
objects, and he has given liberally of his time as a lecturer and writer. 

Our concern here is mainly with his interest in Scandinavian affairs. 
For the Presidency of the Foundation he has been singularly fitted 
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both by temperament and training. In 1908 he first visited the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and felt the charm which they hold for every 
traveler. From 1908 to 1910 he was again abroad, as Traveling Fellow 
of Harvard University, specializing in the Scandinavian languages 
and literatures. For a time he was secretary to the Honorable Maurice 
Francis Egan, a former Trustee of the Foundation, during Dr. Egan’s 
term as Minister to Denmark. From 1910 to 1912 he was Instructor 
in English and the Scandinavian languages at Harvard. In 1912 
he became Secretary of the Foundation, acting at the same time as 
Editor of the Review. These positions he held until 1921, when his 
work was taken over by Mr. James Creese, now a Trustee of the 
Foundation and Vice-President of Stevens Institute, and by Miss 
Hanna Astrup Larsen, the present Literary Secretary and Editor of 
the Review. In 1912-1913 Dr. Leach arranged with great success for 
the exhibition of Scandinavian Art brought to America under the 
auspices of the Foundation. He made frequent trips to Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark; in 1913 helping to organize the Advisory 
Committees of the Foundation in those countries, and in 1919 securing 
economic support for the exchange of forty students annually. He 
published two important books: Angevin Britain and Scandinavia 
(1921), a scholarly survey of a field requiring much first-hand re- 
search; and a more popular work, Scandinavia of the Scandinavians 
(1915), which has been received with appreciation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Iceland have all honored 
him with decorations in recognition of his services to their people. 

Such are the main records of Dr. Leach’s work. But these tell only 
a part of the story. In times of financial uncertainty and administrative 
difficulties he has guided the Foundation with great sagacity, and 
brought it to a high degree of efficiency and prestige. It is now housed 
in a comfortable home of its own, it continues to effect an exchange 
of promising students, and it publishes annually books on Scandinavian 
subjects and Scandinavian classics in translation. To the exchange 
of Fellows Dr. and Mrs. Leach have made liberal contributions, and 
they have extended to the Foundation and its friends a gracious 
hospitality which will be long remembered. 

It is pleasant to feel that Dr. Leach’s energy, enthusiasm, and 
devotion are still to be at our service, and that though no longer 
President of the Foundation, he will still remain a Trustee. His friends 
in America, both East and West, and in the Scandinavian countries, 
will give him their warmest wishes as he retires for a well earned rest, 
with the prospect of many years of pleasurable activity ahead—not 
less agreeable if less strenuous than his work in the years gone by. 
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Organizing for Security 


Scandinavian Leadership in Regional Internationalism 
By Oscar J. FALNES 


HE SECONDARY STATES of Europe today find it 
imperative to reconsider the problems of neutrality and the 
policy of collaboration with one another. For the Great Powers 

seem unable to keep the peace, and the energies hostile to it have, 

since the beginning of the late depression, had things much their own 
way. A military clique in the Orient and a set of raucous dictators in 

Central Europe have torn ragged holes in the fabric of international 

morality and decency: in Manchuria, in the Rhineland, in Ethiopia, 

in Spain and the Western Mediterranean, and again in China proper. 

The international system of the League of Nations, which proposed 

to deal collectively with the problem of security, and which therefore 

offered inestimably much to the secondary peoples, is more or less in 
abeyance, for the time being at least. Another war of major dimensions 
may yet be avoided, but the lesser states must count on it as a possi- 
bility. How best to guard their interests in such an eventuality becomes 

a serious question. The most obvious step is for them to take counsel 

with one another and determine what measure of security they may 

attain through joint effort. | 
In the practice of such collaborative effort none of the other secon- 
dary states have had as much experience as have the Scandinavian. 

While political cooperation among them dates back hardly a genera- 

tion, a measure of cultural cooperation among their citizens dates 

back much longer. Since the middle of the nineteenth century a number 
of specialized interests in the three Northern countries has been culti- 
vated increasingly on an Inter-Scandinavian basis. A loose count of 
the number of such interests might well yield three or four score. It 
would include half a dozen different specialties of teachers and of 
physicians meeting each on an all-Scandinavian basis, as well as 
congresses of artists, writers, social workers, and jurists; of police chiefs, 
of parliamentary members, of peace advocates, of labor groups. The 
last category is a very important one. Since the Eighties, Labor and 

Socialist Scandinavianism has been a definite feature of the Northern 

political scene. Today when all three of the Northern countries are 

ruled by Left wing governments, their leaders have an opportunity to 
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practise those ideals of international brotherhood which have been 
advocated by their colleagues everywhere. 

Without any diminution of this cooperation on the private level—it 
has in fact decidedly increased—there has, in recent decades, been 
developed a measure of collaboration also on the official level. This new 
Scandinavianism—it may be called new to distinguish it from a prede- 
cessor of the mid-nineteenth century which was thoroughly discredited 
in the Sixties by the outcome of Denmark’s disastrous war with Prussia 
—is in no sense dynastic or Unionist; it embodies no tendencies toward 
federalism or amalgamation. Its goal is not the unity of the three 
Northern peoples but their unanimity. It frankly recognizes the claims 
of nationality and takes for granted that the real problem is to make 
nationalities tolerant of one another and make them willing to collab- 
orate in the pursuit of common interests. 

The new Scandinavianism dates essentially from the World War. 
Throughout that conflict the statesmen and leaders of the three North- 
ern countries faced two supremely important tasks: how to keep their 
countries neutral, and how to supply their peoples with the necessities 
of life in the face of the stringent blockades. From time to time there 
were meetings of the three Foreign Ministers, and there was consulta- 
tion among other groups as well, such as members of the three Northern 
parliaments, of Cabinet members other than Foreign Ministers, and 
of representatives from various walks of public and economic life. The 
most striking outward symbol of this official collaboration was the 
meeting of King Christian X, King Gustav V, and King Haakon VII, 
at Malmo in 1914, and again at Christiania in 1917. In the setting of 
the time these meetings were significant. Less than ten years earlier 
Norway had broken away from Sweden, and Denmark had permitted 
a prince of her royal family to replace the Bernadotte dynasty on the 
Norwegian throne. Let it be said to the credit of Sweden’s states- 
men and her King that no irritating memories of the year 1905 
were allowed, in 1914, to stand in the way of Inter-Scandinavian 
cooperation. 

The common efforts of the War years awakened a desire to continue 
such cooperation when peace came, and there was a readiness in some 
circles to support a propagandist effort to that end. The outcome was 
in 1919 the organization of the Norden societies, one in each of the 
three countries, followed by a fourth in Iceland in 1922 and a fifth in 
Finland in 1924. The societies were organized as five autonomous or 
independent undertakings but they had the joint aim of fostering 
Inter-Scandinavian relations on every level of public activity. 


~~ 
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Acting in unison, they made a very dramatic appeal to their respec- 
tive countrymen on October 27, 1936. They succeeded in having the 
day set aside as Nordens Dag and in having it proclaimed as a national 
holiday in each of the five countries. Speeches by King Christian X, 
King Gustav V, and King Haakon VII, and by President Svinhufvud 
of Finland were broadcast in all the countries, while talks by a number 
of other prominent persons helped to give official support to the 
celebration of the day. 

* * * 

Politically considered, the most consistent manifestation of the new 
Scandinavianism is embodied in the conferences of the Foreign Minis- 
ters. Initiated during the War, they continued to be held from time to 
time in the decade following, primarily in conjunction with the formu- 
lation of policies to be pursued in the League of Nations. Joined by 
Finland’s Foreign Minister in 1934, the Scandinavian Ministers have 
of late been meeting two and even three times a year. Each Northern 
‘apital in turn has been host to them, and their frequent reunions have 
become something of an institution, being no longer official visits, so 
much as business meetings where there is work to be done. In addition 
to affairs of local import, and such routine League matters as intellec- 
tual cooperation, reform of the Covenant, and the refugee problem, the 
Ministers have lately given much attention to the threatening interna- 
tional situation. They have discussed such matters as possibilities of 
effective cooperation in economic and commercial matters in case of a 
new war, revision of certain neutrality rules of 1912 in the light of new 
developments in submarine and aerial warfare, and protection of 
Northern shipping in Spanish waters. Since the prospect for disarma- 
ment on any universal basis is, for the time being at least, wholly fanci- 
ful, the Ministers have recently considered means of promoting, with 
League approval naturally, a regional arrangement whereby the 
Northern states might exchange among one another information on 
armament expenditures, and establish a joint agency to supervise the 
manufacture of and the traffic in armaments. If these proposals mate- 
rialize they may, as Foreign Minister Munch of Denmark has said, 
serve as something of an example to other secondary states. 

To the significant related question of a Northern Military Alliance 
for purposes of defence the Ministers have given no countenance. The 
sentiment for such an Alliance, or rather for some collaboration, prefer- 
ably verbal, among the military authorities of the several countries, 
has, in the last year or two, come to frequent expression in the press 
and periodical literature. Even the organs of the Social Democrats, 
traditionally opposed on principle to military alliances, have spoken 
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respectfully of a Northern Alliance. There has been least enthusiasm 
for such a project in Denmark, and Premier Stauning in March of 
1937, in a speech at Lund, flatly characterized a Northern Military 
Alliance as utopian. The statement evoked a cry of pained surprise in 
many circles, especially in Sweden, and in the extent of that reaction 
we have some measure of the sympathy in the other countries for an 
Alliance of some sort. Nevertheless the Ministers have never discussed 
this question; so Foreign Minister Koht of Norway emphatically 
declared as recently as June of this year. 

It is, of course, not strange that there should be a growing public 
uneasiness over the international situation also in the relatively quiet 
Scandinavian sector, by now almost a traditional haven of peace in 
Europe. In parts of the German press, including Goebbels’ own organ, 
there has been much ado about several hundred Russian planes, sup- 
posedly stationed at the Karelian frontier, ready to sweep, in a few 
hours’ time, with destructive fury over Finland and the entire Scandi- 
navian peninsula. Then too—and about this circumstance there is no 
element of doubt—mysterious planes, presumably Russian, have been 
maneuvering above the Arctic Circle in Norway. Quite naturally some 
have preferred to think that the German Minister of War, Blomberg, 
recently visited the Hammerfest region not so much for a vacation as 
for the purpose of determining the possibility of establishing in the 
Arctic area a Nazi base of operations against the Bolshevist foe. Who 
shall blame the Northern neutrals if they yield to the argument that, 
if they do not take steps beforehand to prepare for it, they may have 
no neutrality left to guard when war breaks again? If there is to be 
another wholesale slaughter, the neutrals may conceivably be as much 
exposed to danger as the populations of the major belligerents; the 
latter may be tempted to shift some of the devastating engagements to 
buffer states or neutral areas, in order thus to spare their own popula- 
tions some of the rigors of modern war. 

* * * 

The new Scandinavianism has also an unmistakable economic aspect. 
During the World War the Northern states had occasion to cooperate 
in a great many economic matters, but it is from the years of the world 
depression that we date the significant developments in this direction. 
For these developments the Norden societies may claim their share of 
credit. A speech by Foreign Minister Sandler in 1934 proved to be a 
new point of departure. In each state so-called “Neighbor-Country” 
committees were established, each numbering four or five persons and 
so constituted as to give representation on every committee to the 
major branches of industry and economic life. These delegations held 
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their first joint meeting at Stockholm in February 1935. Later meet- 
ings have been at Copenhagen in October the same year, at Oslo in 
September 1936, and at Helsingfors in June 1937. 

The work of the delegations is advisory in character. After discussion 
and agreement on a matter, the procedure is for them to transmit their 
findings to their respective governments by whom the findings are 
officially promulgated in each country. The delegations have been able 
to effect a number of changes designed to facilitate Inter-Scandinavian 
trade. They have likewise recommended an exchange of laborers. This 
is a very interesting proposal, the idea being that laborers are to be 
exchanged whenever there is a reported shortage of skilled workers in 
any one of the countries. Here is an instance of international coopera- 
tion which, if it can be effected, certainly will be worth watching. Some- 
what original too is the collaboration, likewise initially recommended 
by the delegations, that has been established between the trade experts 
of the several foreign offices; these now meet quite frequently to 
exchange information on each country’s trade negotiations with other 
countries, negotiations contemplated or now in progress. Certain com- 
mittees of economic supply have likewise been established and the 
delegations have given attention to “external” trade, that is, to mea- 
sures that may be taken to improve trade between Northern Europe 
and the rest of the world. As one effort to that end they have decided 
to publish jointly in several major languages a work to make better 
known the significance of the peoples of the North in the world’s 
economy. Theirs is, by the way, no mean place in that economy. The 
Scandinavian North was a better customer of Germany in 1934 than 
either England or France. Likewise it is England’s best customer, 
save for British India. 

* * * 

The most arresting manifestation of Northern economic cooperation 
is the so-called Oslo Convention. That agreement can be understood by 
taking account of the international situation at the beginning of the 
depression. Europe, in the later twenties, seemed caught in a dilemma; 
Bolshevism menaced her on one side, American efficiency and mass- 
production methods on the other. Perhaps, argued some, she might, if 
she bestirred herself in time, meet the challenges by reducing some of 
her many national tariff walls. The League Assembly called a Tariff 
Truce Conference which first met in February of 1930. It discussed the 
many obstacles in the way of tariff reduction; then it adjourned and 
met again in November the same year for a second fruitless session. A 
spreading world depression was paralyzing international trade. 
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Opinion veered more and more to the idea of tariff agreements on a 
regional basis. Spokesmen of the three Northern countries and of the 
Netherlands met at The Hague shortly before the second session of 
the Tariff Conference to discuss some of the issues that might there 
arise. These deliberations led to further negotiations the outcome of 
which was that, shortly before the Christmas holidays that year, repre- 
sentatives of the four states mentioned and of Belgium-Luxemburg 
(created a customs union by a treaty of 1922) assembled at Oslo and 
on December 22, after some days of deliberation, signed the Oslo 
Convention. 

According to the Convention the six contracting powers agreed not 
to increase the prevailing duties and not to institute any new ones 
without fifteen days’ notice to one another. Any member feeling 
adversely affected by such a notice might within ten days propose 
modifications. The first state, if it still persisted, must wait a month 
before putting the new duties into effect. The agreement was open to 
other states and if not denounced was renewable for successive six- 
month terms. 

Thus had been outlined a sort of “economic union” within whose 
limits a partial truce had been declared on tariff rivalries which else- 
where seemed to be growing ever more acrimonious. The meeting at 
Oslo, it should be noted, had been called on Norwegian initiative 
Johan Ludwig Mowinckel was a moving spirit in the matter—and the 
Norwegian Government was constituted a sort of clearing agency or 
secretariat. It was to receive any notices of withdrawal, which it was 
to forward to the other signatories. To it, likewise, were to go notices 
regarding the inclusion within the scope of the agreement of any 
colonial possessions, a provision of obvious interest to Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

Effected just as the depression got seriously under way, the Oslo 
compact was soon more or less in abeyance. It was handicapped by 
England’s insistence on most-favored-nation treatment and by the 
promulgation of the Ottawa agreements. Then too after 1931, the 
retention by Belgium and the Netherlands of the gold standard made 
difficult the relations with the Scandinavian sterling bloc. Yet a gesture 
had been made in the direction of regional tariff cooperation. In 1934 
Finland joined the combination. 

The most significant developments, however, have taken place 
within the last year. Acting on the initiative of Premier Collijn of the 
Netherlands early in 1937, a group of trade experts of the Oslo powers 
in March met at The Hague. Their deliberations led in April at 
Brussels to a preparatory conference of the representatives of the Oslo 
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states. This led in turn in May to the signing of a new agreement 
amplifying in some respects the provisions of the original Oslo Con- 
vention. The Netherlands and Belgium-Luxemburg, employing the 
quota system, undertook not to increase existing trade barriers or raise 
the duties on products of the other signatory countries. On their part 
the four Northern countries promised not to introduce the quota 
system and likewise to raise no duties on products from the others. 
Changes that might cause difficulties for one or more of the signatories 
were to be communicated to all of them before being put into effect. 
The agreement was to run for one year from July 1, 1937, and other 
states might join. 
* * * 

The Oslo Convention is, of course, first and foremost an economic 
undertaking. But the relations among the Great Powers being what 
they are of late, the Oslo powers could hardly be expected to confine 
their deliberations strictly to economic matters. Their representatives 
have given consideration to the steps that could be taken, in the event 
of a general war, to guard the neutrality of the group as such. More- 
over, on the initiative of Sweden, they have discussed at some length 
the feasibility, in conformity with League procedures, of exchanging 
with one another information regarding their military expenditures, 
and the possibility ef some control of their armament industries. It 
takes no great perspicacity to see that a league of six or seven neutrals 
in Northern Europe, if it could be effected, might well give a great 
Power reason to pause and consider before it incurred the hostility of 
all of them. Moreover, other secondary states, seeing the advantages of 
this combination, might be tempted to join. 

The last possibility is not as remote as it may at first appear. In the 
Kast Baltic area there is a constellation of secondary states, whose 
members have already cast a favorable glance on the Oslo group. They 
are Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. In 1934 these signed a ten-year 
agreement providing for frequent conferences of their Foreign Min- 
isters—at least two a year—to be held successively in each of the three 
capitals. The provision reminds one of the well established tradition of 
the Scandinavian Foreign Ministers. 

In any probable collaborative effort between the Scandinavian states 
and the Baltic group the pivotal state may be either Sweden or Fin- 
land. The latter in a very real sense belongs to both of them. In matters 
of history and nationality she owes not a little to her Swedish heritage, 
and in matters of foreign policy, as we have seen, she has definitely cast 
in her lot with the Scandinavian states. On the other hand, she is 
closely related by ties of culture and language with Esthonia across 
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the Gulf of Finland. Moreover, like the three Baltic countries, she is 
a succession state and shares with them historical traditions of the 
former Russian Empire. Sweden, however, might be fully as signifi- 
cant in any future Baltic-North Sea combination. She is the largest of 
the Scandinavian group and the one having the most direct contacts 
with the shores of the East Baltic. Traditions of her rule, dating from 
the seventeenth century, are common to two of the Baltic states, and 
those traditions are regarded with more good will than is customarily 
tendered to the heritage of former conquerors; at any rate they have 
in those countries been regarded with more good will than has been 
accorded the medieval traditions of German supremacy or the early 
modern traditions of Russian rule. The potentialities of the East Baltic 
situation have assuredly not been overlooked by Foreign Minister 
Sandler of Sweden who in the name of his country has in recent years 
done so much effective work for international cooperation, on a regional 
basis as well as on the broader field at Geneva. 

Whether any Baltic-North Sea combination like that described is to 
materialize will depend much on the growth or the relaxation of the 
tension in Central Europe. For the Baltic states, since the advent of 
Hitler (the circumstance which brought them together in 1984), are 
increasingly apprehensive of a Russo-German war, and will be tempted 
to seek additional security in a larger combination than their own 
Baltic union. It is a fact of some significance that hardly had the 
Scandinavian peoples finished celebrating Nordens Dag in October 
1936 than the press of the Baltic states began dropping hints that only 
a “peace front” extending around the Baltic could avert a Russo- 
German conflict, intimating that a conference with the Scandinavian 
states would be welcome! The prospect of some such development, by 
the way, has caused uneasy stirrings in Berlin, where it is feared that 
an enlarged Baltic-North Sea combine might fall into the control of 
England. 

The idea of a league of neutrals is by no means new in the North. At 
the turn of the present century—to go no farther back—there was 
much talk of a Scandinavian neutrality league. A wider combination 
was envisaged by the Norwegian poet and publicist, Bjérnson, who 
for two decades argued valiantly in favor of his ambitious conception. 
Starting from small beginnings it seemed to him that a league of 
neutrals offered the only prospect of a successful attack on the war 
system. The Great Powers were too heavily committed to that system, 
so nothing could be expected of them. The initiative would have to 
come from the secondary states; they had most to gain from a federa- 
tion devoted to arbitration, neutrality, and disarmament. The logical 
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place to make a beginning, thought Bjérnson, would be within the 
Scandinavian group. These three would soon be joined by the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Switzerland. Later, Germany, and 
beyond her Austria, would join, and finally England and the United 
States would come in. Today we anticipate no such rosy prospect as 
this, but the first stage of Bjérnson’s scheme has a fair chance of being 
realized in Northern Europe. 
* * * 

In any wider combination reaching across the North Sea, on one 
hand, or across the Baltic, on the other, the Scandinavian group proper 
will remain the solid central core. Its members have to their credit a 
long tradition of cooperation in cultural matters and a generation of 
practical internationalism. Even in the matter of the Oslo Convention, 
as Foreign Minister Sandler pointed out a year ago, the Scandinavian 
states as a group collaborate beyond the limits called for by the strict 
letter of the agreement. 

Those who would minimize the Scandinavian accomplishment in 
building up a tradition of cooperation, by maintaining that for them 
the task has been less difficult than for others, because of similarities 
of race and language and religion, have seen the situation too super- 
ficially. We take the true measure of Scandinavian accomplishment in 
this regard when we recall that here too are possible elements of discord. 
For centuries these Northern states have quarreled many a time. Their 
history records a long list of internecine wars, often sanguine enough. 
The development of the modern world economy makes them rivals in 
several fields. Denmark and Sweden compete for world markets in 
certain agricultural products; Sweden and Norway and Finland, up 
to a certain point, are rivals in the-production of lumber. Of assertive 
nationalism, too, the Northern peoples have had their full share. But 
without abating any pride of nationality they have in large part out- 
grown the more bumptious stages of modern nationalism and have 
indicated that neighboring nationalities, even if they be rivals on some 
fields, have to learn to be tolerant of one another. The point here is 
that the tradition of collaboration established in Inter-Scandinavian 
affairs is not an obvious or automatic product but the result of will 
and conscious endeavor. It springs from the rational conviction that 
neighboring countries can pursue matters of common concern most 
effectively through joint action. | 

The Scandinavian peoples have demonstrated that internationalism 
on a regional scale is practical. Such joint action as theirs offers some 
assurance of. neutrality, and even of peace, to the secondary states; 
offers perhaps as much as they can hope for, until the time when the 
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League or some similar collective endeavor provides an adequate 
bulwark of security. And who knows—provided the evil day of war be 
postponed for yet some time—but that the example of cooperation 
they have set may have some material part in averting any new general 
war, so universally dreaded. 


Christmas Candles 


By Per SIvie 
|. WAS CHRISTMAS EVE. 


But down in hell the prince of the devils sat on his throne, which 
is named despair, over his shoulders hung the cloak of darkness, and 
on his head he wore the crown of hate. 

On the earth up above, the Christmas candles shone from ever so 
many glittering Christmas trees, until the light was reflected far down 
in hell. The prince of the devils felt the glare in his eyes. He called one 
of his ministering spirits, whom he bade fly up to earth and put out 
those Christmas candles. 

The ministering angel departed. 

And he came back. 

“Well?” asked the prince of the devils. 

“No,” said the ministering spirit. “I couldn’t. I found every single 
Christmas tree encircled by an impenetrable wall of children’s hands 
and jubilant, happy children’s voices.” 

“Impenetrable?” cried the prince of the devils scornfully. 

“Ay,” said the ministering spirit, “impenetrable and in the form 
of a memory.” 

“A memory?” 

“Yes, it came to my mind how, in the beginning of time, we all 
danced hand in hand around the newly-created world, jubilant in the 
fullness of light from eternal love.” 

Then the prince of the devils gnashed his teeth. “Do you think that 
is speech meet for a devil?” he shrieked. 

“No, but for a fallen angel,” said the ministering spirit. 

And the prince of the devils was silent. 
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Denmark Organized the W orld’s 
First Ethnographical Museum 
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By Tuomas THOMSEN 
































OT MANY readers are aware, perhaps, that the oldest 
ethnographical museum in the world is found in Copenhagen. 
Work upon it was begun close to a hundred years ago, and it 
was opened to the public in 1846. Three years later it was moved to the 
fine old Prinsens Palais 
which still forms a part of 
the complex of buildings oc- 
cupied by the Museum. It 
was the first of the many col- 
lections that gradually grew 
up and were combined in 
1892 under the name of the 
National Museum. 

At the time when the 
Ethnographical Museum 
was founded, Denmark had 
besides Greenland—now 
her only colony—posses- 
sions in West Africa, in In- 
dia, in the Nicobar Islands, 
and in the West Indies. The 
founder, Christian Juirgen- 
sen Thomsen, in his first 
guide to the Museum 
stressed particularly that 
Denmark as a maritime Christian Jiirgensen Thomsen, Founder of the 
State with colonial posses- Museum. 1788—1865 
sions was a natural place for en ene 
such an institution. 

With this in mind, he set out first of all to secure systematic collec- 
tions from the colonies. It was natural that he should begin thus from 
within, as it were, but he aimed at something much greater than the 
mere establishment of a colonial museum. The new element in 
Thomsen’s plan was the idea of creating a museum “which should 
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include not merely a few, but so far as possible all peoples not possess- 
ing European culture.” 

Christian Jurgensen ‘Thomsen, by his epoch-making demonstration 
that it was possible to discern three distinct periods in our antiquity, 
the Stone Age, the Bronze Age, and the Iron Age, revolutionized 
European archeology and made his name famous the world over. He 

ras incontestably the most important museum man that Denmark has 
produced. He realized that it was not merely a matter of collecting 
curiosities—we had already been doing that for a couple of centuries— 
but of combining them in series that should provide “knowledge of 
mankind under the various conditions which climate, race, and religion 
bring about.” In these words he really gave in a nutshell the program 
of ethnography. 

But along with the ability to bring order and system into every col- 
lection entrusted to his care—and as time passed they were many— 
Thomsen had another capacity which was no less valuable when it 
came to creating a museum with limited means. He knew how to arouse 
interest. Not only did colonial officials, merchant captains, and Danish 
business men in distant lands vie in making contributions to the new 
museum, but the public as a whole, workingmen, soldiers, and children 
poured in to share in the lively tours which he himself conducted 
through the Museum. The aloof, superior scholars of the day made fun 
of this public, and when Thomsen died in 1865, the year after the 
disastrous war in Slesvig, and it became necessary to economize, a 
storm was raised in the Rigsdag which threatened the Museum’s 
existence. But the storm blew over and the future has vindicated 
Thomsen; he created the first modern, popular museum. Among those 
children who all their lives remembered Thomsen’s exhibitions as 
among the most cherished experiences of their childhood was Carl 
Jacobsen, who later became the head of the Carlsberg Breweries and 
a great patron of art. The Museum takes pride in following the tradi- 
tion established by its founder and still furthers its activities through 
gifts and aid from Danes abroad. Lauritz Andersen of Shanghai, who 
gave £50,000 for the new museum building, wrote in a letter that he 
still remembered from the Ethnographical Museum a series of pictures 
of rice farming, such as he now had actually before his eyes. 

In the middle of the last century the more remote quarters of the 
world were still rather inaccessible. There were no Cook’s agents 
waiting at the landing. Indeed, there was a greater likelihood of being 
met by an armed gang who coveted, not the traveler’s money, but 
rather his head as a new acquisition to their collection of trophies. 
Travel was not without danger in those days; but on the other hand 
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The Alaskan Eskimo Room. In the Background the Masks and Implements Used in 
Certain Dances, from the Collections of Knud Rasmussen. In the Foreground a Canoe 
Found at Palutat, Long Bay, in 1933 


native art was at a high level. The natives had time and patience then 
to do their best work, whereas now they turn out articles in mass for 
the tourists who overrun the world by regular steamship and airplane 
routes. 

Those were good days for making collections. But perhaps the 
Ethnographical Museum would not have seen the light at that time, if 
it had not fallen heir to the ethnographical material from the old 
Royal Art Museum, which was broken up in the 1820s. It had been 
founded by King Frederik III in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and had gradually absorbed three other museums of the time. 
In those days art museums contained everything that was rare and 
curious, from classic art, paintings, and coins, to misshapen monsters 
and strangely formed stones. When the great discoveries of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries opened up a whole new world, the 
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collecting spirit turned towards the things which nature and mankind 
had produced in these distant countries. The ethnographical collec- 
tions now made their appearance as a part of art museums. That the 
age was in general unable to see more in them than curiosities does not, 
of course, detract from their real worth, and many of the Museum’s 
greatest rarities come from the old Royal collection. Thanks to the old 
inventories, it has been possible to identify some three hundred objects 
which have been in the country since the seventeenth century. 

Before the Art 
Museum was dissolved, 
the collections of paint- 
ings, coins, and the nat- 
ural history collection 
had been separated 
from it, and there was 
left a motley remnant 
which was kept together 
under the designation 
‘“Kunstmuseet.” This 
was the museum of 
which Thomsen became 
head in 1839 and from 
the materials of which 
he selected the basis for 
the Ethnographical 
Museum. 

Naturally this origi- 
nal collection was ex- 
tremely defective and 
haphazard, and as I 
have said before, Thom- 
sen tried immediately to 
increase it from our col- 
onies, a work which became doubly important, since Denmark disposed 
of most of these possessions shortly afterwards. Another event of 
which Thomsen wisely took advantage was the corvette Galathea’s 
cruise around the world in 1845-47, on which it was possible to secure 
objects from the various places visited. A very considerable collec- 
tion of pre-Columbian earthen vessels was sent home from Peru, and 
a number of fine things from Hawaii, including a feather boa in yellow 
and green in contrast to the usual color combination of yellow and red. 
The value of this piece is evident from the fact that the Bernice Pauahi 


Keokuk the Elder, Chief of the Sauk Indians 
Painting by Charles B. King 
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Bishop Museum in 
Honolulu, which was 
founded by a Hawai- 
ian princess and is thus 
in possession of the 
most important collec- 
tion of these feather 
adornments, has _ been 
desirous of securing it. 
In the Nicobars the 
Galathea expedition 
procured a considerable 
number of rare objects, 
since it was one of the 
special tasks of the ex- 
pedition to investigate 
conditions on _ these 
islands which at that 
time were Danish. 

Among the chief at- 
tractions of the Museum 
is the Indian collection, 
which includes a large 
number of Hindu tem- 
ple bronzes: idols and 
cult vessels which were 
all excavated in 1799 on 
the site of the fortress of 
Dansborg in what was 
then the Danish colony A Woman of the Cannibal Tapuyan Indians, Carry- 
of Tranquebar. These ing Her Provisions 
things must have been Painted in Brazil in 1641 by Albert Eckhout 
buried to hide them 
from profane hands in 1310, the only time a Mohammedan army 
reached this place. 

The rest of the temple sculptures from southern India owned by the 
Museum reached us by another route. Most of them came through the 
missionary Eduard Léventhal, who succeeded in the years before 
1900 in getting the government of the State of Mysore to turn over to 
Denmark a considerable number of stone sculptures from temples 
now in ruins which are known to have been built in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. These buildings were completely covered on the outside with 
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Costume Once Worn by Moses Keokuk 
and Presented to the Museum 


works of sculpture; what a colossal 
achievement this must have been 
will be understood when we say that 
the lowest frieze in the largest of 
these temples, a row of elephants, 
contained two thousand animals, 
and this reached only one foot above 
the ground. This temple had been 
in the process of construction for 
eighty years when political condi- 
tions prevented its ever being 
completed. 

It is thanks to the patient work 
of Léventhal through many long 
years that we possess not only : 
representation of the Hindu temple 
sculpture of southern India which 
in Europe is certainly surpassed 
only by London, but also one of the 
most important collections illustra- 
tive of the folk religion and folk life 
of southern India. In regard to the 
latter, however, he must share the 
honor with the collections which the 
founder of the Museum had caused 
to be made in the 1840s. 

Of the many Danes who have 
worked often for a whole genera- 
tion for the Museum, we shall men- 
tion here only two: in Indonesia, 
R. S. Thal Larsen, who lived as a 
plantation owner in Java until his 
death, and in China, P. Kierulff, 
who was for many years the only 


European merchant in Peking. He had come there to supply the 
embassies with European products, and since these products were also 
in demand at the Court and among the aristocracy, he had the best 
possible connections when it came to collecting Chinese antiquities. He 
was still there during the Boxer uprising, when the disturbed condi- 
tions brought many things into the market which had been preserved 
for centuries within the walls of the home. 

It would be natural here to dwell particularly upon the American 
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A Sioux Chieftain’s Cape of Buffalo Hide with Pictures of His Exploits, Showing 
that Rifles and Bows and Arrows Were Used at the Same Time 


material, and of this we shall mention first some of the old things from 
the Royal collection. The Museum owns a unique piece, a tomahawk 
with a blade of stone and a shaft ornamented with inlaid shell beads. It 
was in the Gottorp Museum from about 1700; its period of usefulness 
must date a century further back; about the year 1600 it was a weapon 
belonging to the Indians in the region of what is now New York. It 
makes one feel strongly the development in culture from that time to 
the present. 

From the Royal collection, too, comes a group of life-size oil paint- 
ings of the Indians. They were painted in Brazil in 1641-43 by a Dutch 
artist, who accompanied Prince Moritz of Nassau-Siegen, the Dutch 
Governor-General there. These are the oldest known large pictures of 
primitive people; King Frederik III received them in 1654 as a 
personal gift from Prince Moritz. 

In the 1860s there were two Danes in the United States to whom the 
Museum is largely indebted for its collection of Indian costumes and 
utensils from a period when the Indians were still on the warpath and 
not peacefully settled on their reservations. One of them is Valdemar 
Raasloff, then chargé d affaires in Washington and later Danish 
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A Remarkable Example of Negro Sculp- 

ture, from the Belgian Congo, Presented 

by the Bakuba King Kwete Peshanga to a 
Danish Lady, 1915 


Minister of War, the other, 
Ferdinand Winslow, a banker in 
Chicago. 

Through Mr. Raasloff the Mu- 
seum came into more direct con- 
tact with the Indians: one of our 
costumes was presented and had 
been worn by Moses Keokuk, 
chief of the Sauk Indians from 
1848 to 1903. His father and 
predecessor was the famous Chief 
Keokuk. In our ethnographical 
collection there is a painting of 
him done when he was thirty-five 
or forty. It is one of a series of 
nine paintings of Indian chiefs 
and their wives who visited 
Washington in 1825-27. Their 
friendly disposition is empha- 
sized by the fact that most of 
them are decorated with the 
Washington medal. They were 
painted during this visit by 
Charles B. King; and our Gov- 
ernor-General in the West In- 
dies, Peter C. F. Scholten, re- 
ceived the pictures as a gift from 
the American President when he 
was in Washington on a diplo- 
matic errand. 

The difference in the outfit of 
the older and the younger Keo- 
kuk shows how strong the foreign 
influence has been in the forty- 
odd years that lie between them. 
The younger Keokuk’s cape is a 
red flannel blanket on which are 
embroidered the drawings of 
hands which his father bears 
painted in red on his chest. 

It is doubtless owing to Mr. 
Raasloff’s influence also that 
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Indians. 


Americans and Danes have also undertaken investigations in 
common in recent years. Dr. Frederica de Laguna of Philadelphia 
and Dr. Kaj Birket-Smith of our museum together conducted an 
archeological-ethnographical expedition to southern Alaska in 1933. 
And our countryman, Mr. Frans Blom, director of the Department 
of Middle American Research, ‘Tulane University, Louisiana, who has 
repeatedly shown his interest in our museum on his many expeditions 
into Central America and Mexico, had Mr. Jens Yde along as partner 
on an expedition to Honduras and Guatemala in 1935. 

The items mentioned above have been chosen with special regard for 
what might be of interest in the United States. We shall have to forego 
including the rest of the world. One thing, however, must not be over- 
looked: our collections from the Arctic peoples and especially from the 
Eskimos, from whom the Museum has definitely the largest coilection 
in Europe and—it is certainly not too much to say—one which seriously 
rivals that of the U.S.A. 

As for our own colony, Greenland, the comprehensive Danish inves- 
tigations have naturally given us precedence there. For our extensive 
material from the other Eskimos, we are chiefly indebted to Dr. Knud 
Rasmussen, who made it his aim in life to explore the migratory paths 
of the Eskimos eastwards toward Greenland. On the fifth Thule expe- 
dition from Greenland to the Pacific in 1921-24, which he conducted 
and upon which he was accompanied by competent Danish specialists, 
he succeeded in coming into contact with most of the Eskimo tribes. 
His own special study was their spiritual and intellectual life—their 
religion, myths, and legends. He was equipped for this work as no one 
else was, not only by his thorough knowledge of the language, for which 
the foundation was laid in his childhood in Greenland, but still more 
by his unique understanding of the Eskimo way of thinking and his 
ability to gain their confidence and make them feel him as one of them- 
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there was in 1868 an important exchange of objects between the 
museums in Washington and Copenhagen. Our connection with 
America, however, is not limited to the work of these two men; it has 
continued right up to the present day. We shall mention here the large 
gift of beautiful basketry from the Western states presented by Mr. 
Chr. Andersen, and the collection of early and late pottery from the 
Pueblo Indians with which the Danish born archeologist Mr. N. C. 
Nelson, curator at the Museum of Natural History, New York, has 
remembered the museum of his native land. Professor Frank G. Speck 
of the University of Pennsylvania, too, has carried on a profitable 
work for many years in his study trips among the more northerly 
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selves. Besides the rich folkloristic material, which owing to his death 
in the midst of the work has not yet been fully treated, this expedition 
brought home to the Museum about 15,000 objects, a mass of material 
which will occupy about eight of the 105 exhibition rooms of the 
Museum. It is therefore only natural that the Museum in its new 
quarters should have dedicated a room to his memory. 

The idea which originated in France in the 1820s, that since stones, 
plants, and animals had their special museums, mankind should have 
one too, was first realized by Christian Jiirgensen Thomsen in “the 
general Ethnographical Museum in Copenhagen.” For a long time it 
stood alone, and like everything new had to endure opposition and 
scorn. France herself did not secure her ethnographical museum until 
much later. The primitive peoples really began to receive attention 
only when the European archeologists became aware that their culture 
afforded parallels with the conditions which had prevailed in Europe in 
remote ages; ethnography could serve to bring to life the dead material 
of archeology. To waste time nowadays defending the rightness of 
Thomsen’s idea would be absurd. Little by little it triumphed, and now 
there is hardly a city of any size the world over which has not its ethno- 
graphical museum. 

When the streams of tourists reach Denmark in 1938, they will find 


the new arrangements for the Ethnographical Museum completed and 
with that the keystone will have been placed on the Danish National 
Museum. An international anthropological and ethnographical con- 
gress in Copenhagen the same summer will give the foreign scientists 
an opportunity to judge of the result. 


Tomahawk with Stone Blade and Orna- 
mental Shaft, from New York about 1600 
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Where the Highway Leads up to Saltf jell 


The Road to the Midnight Sun 


A New Highway Opening Northern Norway 
By Frivtsor KNUTSEN 


ORTHERN NORWAY revealed itself in an entirely new 

aspect to those who visited it last summer, a greater, richer, 

and more beautiful northern Norway, and a population filled 
with new enterprise and faith in the future. And it seemed as though 
Nature herself wanted to contribute to the festivity of the new era 
that is initiated, for she gave us a summer more brilliant than any we 
have experienced in the memory of man. 

At last the northern half of the Kingdom begins to see its dreams 
being realized, dreams of communications that will bind it more 
closely to the rest of Norway and release the energies that have so 
long been slumbering. The opening of the National Highway to Bodé 
is an event which to the people of Nordland seems more important than 
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Official Opening of the National Highway over Saltf jell 


anything else that has happened to them since the fast steamship route 

ras established. What it means that we now have unbroken connection 
by land between Bodo in the north and Stavanger in the southwest is 
something that no one can understand who has not himself tried the 
isolation of Nordland in former days. 

The coast with its wild, magnificent scenery has hitherto been all that 
the outside world knew of northern Norway. Not even the people of 
Nordland themselves have known more of their province than what 
they could see from a boat or from the deck of a mail steamer. It is the 
inner stretches of the land that are now revealed by the National 
Highway. This road is now open for traffic to Bod6, the county seat of 
Nordland and the most southerly Norwegian city north of the Arctic 
Circle; and in three years it will extend unbroken all the way up to 
Kirkenes in South Varanger, the northeastern tip of Norway. It is of 
this new northern Norway Hamsun says that there is “room for ten 
times as large a population, with herds of cattle.’’ Since the construction 
of highways began in earnest in 1918, northern Norway has increased its 
cultivated area by 80 per cent, but there are still 400,000 acres of till- 
able soil that can be utilized. As yet the total length of highways in this 
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King Haakon in an Informal Moment 


half of Norway constitutes only one-tenth of the total road net of the 
country. As the work of building goes on, new land is plowed, and even 
though the population cannot be multiplied by ten, it will at least grow 
to much more than 12 per cent of the total population of the country 
which is the present figure. 

A railroad through Nordland has long been on the program of the 
State Railways, but owing to poor economic conditions and the 
immense cost of railway construction in our country, the project 
seemed to be incapable of realization within a reasonable time. A 
suggestion that the 1,800 kilometers from ‘Trondheim to Kirkenes 
should be covered by a highway was received with much skepticism. 
But in 1933 Director of Highways Baalsrud proposed a plan which 
could be realized at a comparatively small cost. He proposed to 
connect the already existing local roads in northern Norway with a 
trunk highway, a project which could be carried through for about 
16 million kroner in a period of seven years. It would not make an 
absolutely first-class highway, for there would be many deviations 
from the straight line. On the other hand, this plan had an advantage 
in that it would connect the inland regions with the fjords and steam- 
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The Bérvass Peaks at Bodé Seen from the Highway 


boat landings and thus create the most favorable conditions for the 
development of economic life. For everybody agrees that the coastal 
traffic, with the excellent fast mail steamers running on regular sched- 
ules, is and always will be the chief means of communication in northern 
Norway. 

It was the first stage of this projected trunk line which was finished 
last summer and which was formally dedicated by the King with the 
opening of the road over Saltfjell, July 3. North of Bodo there is still 
a distance of 600 kilometers to be covered, although some sections here 
and there are ready. 

The National Highway to Bod6 has become a tourist attraction, and 
perhaps a short description of the road to the Midnight Sun may be of 
interest to readers even on the other side of the ocean. The way goes 
through miles of forest land in Namdalen, but on reaching the bound- 
ary of Nordland at Smalvatn the landscape becomes a high mountain 
plateau. Tiny lakes and tarns full of delicious trout lie side by side 
along the road like beads on a string, but were almost inaccessible 
before the highway was built. Through Svenningsdal we follow the 
Svenningsdal River, which is full of salmon. The road goes through 





The Fishing Fleet in Review Before the King at Bodé 


deep forests until we have passed Svenningsfjell and Kapskarmo. 
Here we see Blaaf jell rising up with a glacier on its top and with wide 
strips of ice extending down between the mountains. At Blaafjellmo 
the route meets the Vefsna River and we enter into a splendid farming 
district, with the landing place Mosjéen at the bottom of the Vefsen- 
fjord. The road passes on through a landscape that is incessantly 
changing from broad valleys to high mountain plateaus. We pass the 
landing places Hemnesberget and Mo i Ranen. At Elsfjord the road 
is interrupted by a seventeen-kilometer wide arm of the fjord, and here 
the ferry carries us across. From there we continue through the 
Dunderlandsdal up to Saltf jell. 

The road over Saltfjell is from the tourist viewpoint the most inter- 
esting part. We have now reached the great wild mountain plateau 
where reindeer moss is the only form of vegetation. Even this plateau, 
however, is not quite uninhabited, for here and there we see the tops of 
the tents in which the mountain Lapps live. Saltfjell has for thousands 
of years been the summer pasture of the Lapps, and the tourist often 
meets large flocks of reindeer. Close to the road lies the old sacrificial 
place of the Lapps, three huge strangely formed stones, black with fat 
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Midnight View from the Tourist Cabin on Rénvikf jell 


and blood from sacrifices that have been carried on for hundreds of 
years. Of course the Lapps are now Christians, but their Christian faith 
is not so well established but that they occasionally still meet in the 
light summer nights at the sacrificial stones to pay tribute to the gods 
that guided the steps of their ancestors in their wanderings. 

On this mountain the road crosses the Arctic Circle, which now is 
marked by a monument. It was there that the King officially opened 
the road under a portal built for the occasion from the tools of the 
workmen. 

As we come down from the plateau we can take a side road to one of 
Norway’s most remarkable natural wonders, Junkerdal. This wild 
mountain valley, a hollow of stone walls and rich vegetation in fasci- 
nating mixture, will delight all who have a sense of the beauty of 
nature. It is no exaggeration to say that here, in the wildest Arctic 
mountains, we find an almost sub-tropical vegetation. The immense 
stone walls in Junkerdal form, as it were, a bowl turned to the south. 
where the temperature may become almost equatorial. 

Saltdal is a rich and fertile settlement, which gives a glimpse of what 
the inland of northern Norway may become in time. Here agriculture. 
fishing, mining, and manufacturing are all highly developed. The 
people are extremely enterprising, and such a thing as unemployment 
is unknown. A case in point is the boat-building which, from its center 
in Rognan, is carried on far up in the country. Almost on every peasant 
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farm we can see people busily building boats for the Nordland fishing 
fleet. 

Along the Saltfjord the traveler from a distance will also have occa- 
sion to admire the magnificent scenery of the Nordland coast. It 
requires steady nerves to drive along the highway at Kvenflaget, which 
is built right in the solid mountain several hundred meters over the 
surface of the ocean. An almost perpendicular precipice goes from the 
edge of the road down into the sea and overhead the sky is almost hidden 
by masses of rock. Involuntarily we are reminded of the tradition which 
has given this wild section its name. A band of Kven (Norwegian- 
Finnish) robbers were on their way to Saltdal to plunder. Up in the 
mountains they caught a Lapp and forced him to show them the way. It 

ras a dark winter night and the Lapp, who was onskiis, went ahead with 
atorch. When he came to Kvenflaget he suddenly turned and threw the 
torch ‘ahead of‘him out over the precipice. The robbers did not noti-e 
this maneuver. They saw the light of the torch and followed it out over 
the edge of the abyss. 

During the dedication of the National Highway and the opening of 
the fair in Bod6, which was held at the same time, we saw many signs of 
the splendid optimism which has been created in the people of Nord- 
land by the new means of communication. Most impressive was the 
review of the fishermen before the King in the harbor of Bodo. There 
the toilers of the sea had met to welcome the crowds of travelers who had 
made use of the new road to visit northern Norway. About a thousand 
fishing boats from all parts of the coast had gathered in the harbor and 
passed the King in review. And the spokesman of the people, the 
seventy-five-year-old master, Martin Arnesen, like a genuine son of 
Nordland reminded us of the fairy tale which had become a reality. The 
fairy tale was that about the poet pastor, Peter Dass, the well-known 
author of Nordlands Tom pet, a versified description of the country. It 
is related that Peter Dass flew on the devil’s back from his parsonage, 
Alstadhaug in Nordland, to Copenhagen where he was to preach. Now 
the people of Nordland no longer need the devil to help them reach the 
outside world. It lies open before them, and the fisherman of Nordland 
feels now more than ever that he is the freest man in the freest country 
on earth. 

Indeed the world lies open to the people of northern Norway, and 
they dream that their Nordland is to become a portal toward the sea for 
a large part of northeastern Kurope. Hitherto northern Norway, with 
its uncharted inland, has been as a wall blocking the exit. Now this wall 
is being broken down, and intercourse with neighboring countries will 
fructify northern Norway with new riches. 





Laza Manor, by Carl Westman, is a new country seat on the site of an old one. The 
beautiful proportion of window to wall, the rich doorway, and high-pitched roof are 
in the spirit of the old without being a direct copy 


Modern Mansions 


The Last of Four Articles on 
Building Traditions in Sweden 


By Linton WILson 


HE MANSIONS and villas that stand on the granite hills of 

Gothenburg, or lie along the lagoons of Stockholm, are so 

Swedish that they could have been built in no other country. 
Red brick walls and tile roofs, straight simple lines, disciplined orna- 
ment, and harmonious setting linger vividly in the memory of anyone 
who has seen them. The fantasy of their details makes them remarkable 
as artistic creations. But in order to appreciate how their form, 
substance, and purpose have been integrated by their designers, it is 
necessary to study the records that lead back directly to Swedish 
history and Swedish buildings, to Swedish wood, stone, brick and 
mortar, and to the traditions of Swedish workmanship and living. 
These houses show that when Sweden, one of the least nationalistic 
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Alloné, an old country seat which has achieved in the twentieth century the splendors 
forecast in the seventeenth by “Svecia Antiqua.” French elegance and Swedish fantasy 
produce an unusually noble mansion 


nations of Europe, abandoned herself to an all-pervading national and 
romantic impulse, during the last ten years of the nineteenth century 
and the first twenty-five years of the twentieth, it was no mere cry of 
hollow patriotism, but an ideal of the deepest cultural significance. 

Up to that time no Swedish architect—nor for that matter anyone 
else—had seemed consciously aware that there was anything distinc- 
tively Swedish about buildings in Sweden. Among the treatises and 
studies that scholars and artists were producing, scarcely any attempted 
to do more than point out the close relation of some Swedish manifesta- 
tion with its corresponding artistic expression on the continent. This 
absence of self-conscious nationalistic effort was most fortunate and 
most valuable because it allowed free play to the impulse that created 
the treasures of the period which has since been labelled the Golden 
Age of Swedish art. 

It was a true renaissance. All the arts found willing patrons. Com- 
mercial prosperity pervaded the country. The building arts especially 
flourished and grew vigorously, as they had done in previous centuries. 
The government was always sympathetic, and at times took the lead in 
fostering the movement by authorizing new official buildings. Old 
families were anxious to revive the ancient glories of their houses. New 
merchant princes were equally desirous of creating suitable back- 
grounds for their fortunes. Old country seats were rebuilt and refur- 
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The home of Carl Milles at Lidingé, where painted walls, marble columns, and 
granite steps and terraces drink in the summer sun and turn the mind to more southerly 
climes. The column is from the old opera house which was torn down 


nished. New estates and houses xrose all over the country in the manner 
of the old. The splendid mansions that the architects, led by men like 
Lars Wahlman (b. 1870), Carl Westman (b. 1866), and Ragnar 
Ostberg (b. 1866), were designing and constructing, constitute even 
more glowing testimonials to the artistic vitality of the movement than 
the novels, poems, paintings, statues, and handicrafts which appeared 
at the same time. 

How easy it would have been for these men to shirk fundamental 
structure and to aim merely at formal stylistic effects, had not the 
survival of the Swedish building tradition enabled them to accommodate 
the ideals of this twentieth century Swedish renaissance to the require- 
ments of modern life. They were accustomed to methods of thinking, 
working, and building which had become inherently Swedish through 
long use and were still present to temper enthusiasm with reality. 
During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, one man had so 
stoutly championed the essential elements of this old tradition, that 
they became the foundation and he became the founder of the great 
period of Swedish architecture which flourished in the early twentieth 
century. His name was Isak Gustaf Clason (1856-19380). 
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MANSIONS 


Adelsniis in Ostergétland, a modern country seat by the master hand of I. G. Clason, 
harmonizes with the solid and simple beauty of the Swedish landscape 


In the country seats he restored and in the buildings he erected, he 
freed Swedish architecture from the debased plaster ornament and 
stucco facades of the nineteenth century. By leading a crusade for the 
undisguised use of genuine building materials, he turned the minds of 
all to the use of native stone, brick, and wood. His canons reaffirmed 
the solid integrity of old Swedish building: let the wall disclose its 
natural substance, be it stone or brick; let ornament be carved in 
permanent materials or discarded altogether ; fit the plan to its function 
and the facade to its plan; in no case allow structure to masquerade as 
anything but its true self. He taught and lectured, and in the end won 
the widest respect for these old but sound theories. 

The Stockholm Exhibition of 1897, by a reconstruction of the 
buildings and life of the city in the days of the Vasa kings, showed the 
people a phase of their own national background. This marked the 
point at which the Swedish renaissance in building actually began. 
The old wooden houses that had already been assembled in natural 
surroundings on the nearby heights of Skansen outdoor museum 
recalled traditions and life of rural Sweden. Clason’s Northern 
Museum stood adjacent, unfinished but dominant, ready to receive 
its priceless treasures garnered from all the countryside. From that 
moment, old Swedish expressions, from the late Gothic to the Vasa 
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Brick and flowers, sculpture and an open sky create a strikingly beautiful harmony of 
architecture and nature in this corner of Diplomatstaden, Stockholm 


renaissance and later to the Caroline baroque, lent their spirit and 
details as the source of inspiration for practically all Swedish building. 
Yet, just as the exact 

copying of foreign styles 

has never been prevalent 

in Sweden, so there was 

no direct copying of her 

own monuments, for the 

movement remained 

strictly an art of building 

rather than an art of de- 

sign. It is a striking fact 

that a blind acceptance of 

historical details was not 

allowed to block the way 


. for improvements or to 
A mansion in Stockholm by Carl Westman in which I 


. ie oF 
the simple surfaces display the richness of the mate- impede new ideas. : The 
rials. The slight curve of the fagade is noteworthy houses that were built in 
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A Stockholm man- 
sion by Ragnar Ost- 
berg. Every detail is 
subordinated to the 
proportion and mass 
of the building. The 
elegance of the effect 
is achieved by the 
color and texture of 
the tile roof, brick 
walls, iron balconies, 
and white window 
frames 


Below is a court of the 

same house, so origi- 

nal in conception and 

effortless in execution 

that it is a jewel of its 
kind 


Sweden during these years disclose how true the statement is that the 
life of a house is the plan. These houses do not ignore the rich develop- 


ment of technical 
facilities and the 
desire for all mod- 
ern conveniences. 
In fact, Sweden 
became a country 
second to none in 
Europe in the 
matter of kitch- 
ens, bathrooms, 
household electri- 
‘al appliances, 
and central heat- 
ing. For that 
time, the plans are 
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The house of the Vaérmland Nation at Uppsala University, designed by Ragnar Ostberg 
with all the finesse of that master in the use of materials, proportions, and fantasy 


models of comfort and convenience. On the other hand, these things do 
not exhaust the interest, but each individual house possesses some 
poetic or imaginative ele- 
ment that seems to be- 
long to the lives of the 
householders. There is 
also a full realization 
that it is not enough for 
a house to be well de- 
signed, well constructed, 
and well adapted to its 
purpose, but it must be 
all three in a strict rela- 
tion. At the same time 
the interest in materials 


vt a and textures is free from 
The entrance to the house of the Vairmland Nation, 


having an almost miraculous beauty in the plain all faddishness. . 
wall broken only, by. one door Two generations ex- 
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For poetic relation of natural surroundings and building the Brannkyrka Parish House 
by Haakon Ahlberg has rarely been equalled. Big surfaces and simple lines are com- 
bined with keen discrimination in the decorative details 


pended their efforts in 
producing the buildings 
and other artistic trea- 
sures we admire so much 
today. Unsettled condi- 
tions abroad after the 
close of the Franco- 
Prussian war had forced 
many expatriated Swed- 
ish writers, painters, and 
architects to return to 
their native hearths. To 
many the journey home 
seemed a doom of exile 
after their lives in sun- 
nier southern climes. But 


The main feature of this villa on Varmdé is the 
classic colonnade set in such idyllic fashion that it 
is almost perfect 
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soon the more energetic 
among them were sur- 
prised to discover that 
Sweden was not poor as 
they had supposed, but 
very rich indeed in source 
material for artistic ex- 
pression. They saw that 
the neglect of their own 
and the adoration of for- 
eign gods had of old been 
a sin of the Swedes—as 
some old monk had writ- 
ten on the wall of Rid- 
darholm Church. Once 
this was realized, past 
neglect was atoned for 
by the zeal with which 
legends, documents, and 
forgotten monuments 

were brought to light. 
The shelves in_ the 
houses that the architects 
A modern villa outside Stockholm, so finely set in were building were soon 
its surroundings that even the garage becomes an filled with volumes about 
attractive element in the whole ; the stirring figures of 
Sweden’s past. The walls 
were enlivened with canvases depicting the intimate beauty of the 
Swedish landscape and the habits of the people. In spite of the stubborn 
facts of building, to which there are no corresponding difficulties in 
literature or painting, the architects had soon outstripped their fellow 
artists. They were spurred on by the discoveries of the archeologists 
who revealed the artistic quality and worth of the historic monuments, 
and collaborated with the architects in preserving them. This work was 
carried on with sounder principles of restoration than had heretofore 
prevailed. All strove to isolate and reveal the nationally distinctive 
elements which previous archeological researchers had glossed over as 
foreign loans. The dearth of true artistic expression during the 
mechanical triumphs of the early and middle nineteenth century 
seemed only to have intensified their sensibility to the older values they 

were discovering. 

Although architecture matured later than the other arts, its bonds 
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with the past were 

stronger, because 

the sturdy sinews 

of the Swedish 

building tradition 

which united it 

with the past were 

still unbroken. 

Brick and_ stone 

and timber made 

tangible, easily 

understood links 

with the buildings 

and builders of &F | Be oe i oe eerie. 
olden days. The ~ — 2 iain cat an am te 
supply and limi- Another viila near Stockholm, less pretentious, but notable 
tationk of the for its classic calm and simplicity 

available building 

materials, together with the restrictions imposed by the rigorous north- 
ern climate, purged the architects’ work of stylistic fantasy and un- 
reality while it leavened the rising dough with a fresh and natural 
Swedish yeast. 

When the early twentieth-century architects discovered with what 
harmony the Swedish landscape, the Swedish building materials, and 
the Swedish building tradition had been united, they knew they were 
on solid ground. All Sweden was entranced by their discoveries. A 
‘astle in Ostergotland—or any other province that fancy might sug- 
gest—was invested with all the romance and glamour that had hitherto 
belonged to a dream castle in Spain. No detail in the whole gamut of 
Swedish buildings was overlooked in the avid study that was directed 
on them. The knowledge gained was not restricted to the experts. The 
people learned to perceive for the first time with a glow of pride how 
everything fitted into its proper place. There was no phase of the 
history of Swedish building that escaped their close scrutiny. They 
saw how the carved saint or martyr graced its altar, how the altar 
enhanced its apse, how the triumphal arch embraced the rood, or how 
the woven tapestry knew its wall. The Vasa castles lay clasped in their 
engirdling moats and battlements like jewelled diadems. The country 
seats of the age of the Charles Kings spread their projecting wings, 
garden terraces, hedges, and boat harbors around them like princesses 
sitting for their portraits, attended by their maids in waiting. The 
perfect balance of space and color in the salons and chambers of the 
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Hill-top houses at Lorensberg, Gothenburg, showing a beautiful relation of site and 
materials. The luxuriant vegetation is used to best advantage 


rococo and the Gustavian ages still echoed to the patter of dancing 
slippers and coquettish whispers behind painted Chinese fans. All this, 
in fancy and in reality, pervaded the building arts of the beginning 
twentieth century. It makes a romantic and glamorous picture, but its 
leaders rarely forgot the natural relation. that must always exist 
between the free arts, architecture, and the handicrafts. This kept them 
from excess in any one direction. 

Today, after forty years, most of the historical ideals animating 
building have themselves become historical. The mansions of present- 
day Sweden are beginning to reflect the slender strength and beauty 
that are inherent in the technical structure of the airplane, ocean liner, 
and automobile. New figures are appearing. The new age has a high 
mark to reach if it is to have a flowering as glorious as the age that is 
now declining, or if it is to solve more successfully the age-old problem 
of beauty and utility. 








My Childhood’s Church 


By Torsten FOGELQVIST 


N THE WAY through life, which sometimes returns on 
itself in a circle and sometimes goes back and forth, it happens 
that I rest for a moment in the green shade of the maples 
around Hedvig’s church and parsonage at Norrképing. That which 
draws me cannot be better expressed than by the well-known lines of 


Karlfeldt: 


Har vil min oro sova 

i det forgangnas ro. 

Har ar var sten dess minnesvard. 
I lunden kring min faders gard 
bor det som andaktsdova 

heliga psalmackord. 


(Here shall my unrest slumber 

in the quiet of bygone days. 

Here every stone is a memento of them. 
Among the trees around my father’s house 
they dwell like solemnly hushed 

sacred chords of a hymn.) 


Hedvig’s church in Norrk6éping is not one of our classically beautiful 
church monuments with medieval ancestors of Romanesque or Gothic 
race. She is a respectable bourgeois matron from the seventeenth 
century, grown up in the trading center as a meeting-house for the 
industrious Germans who sought their livelihood in the city by Motala 
River. She is still called ‘““Tyskan,” and there she sits, broad in the beam 
and phlegmatic, by the German Market, like an elderly matron who 
looks on unruffled at modern traffic and business. When I say she sits, I 
mean just that. Hedvig is too old to stand and too young to lie down. 
She has never lost her head in airy and beautiful dreams. She does not 
belong to that period of greatness in our history which is characterized 
by “tattered banners,” but to that in which mill-wheels and forges 
dominate. Nor is there any possibility that she should have the appella- 
tion “Saint” added to her name, like her brethren of Olai or Johanna, 
unless indeed the late blessed patroness of the church, Queen Hedvig 
Kleonora, Mother of the Charleses, should be canonized, which is not 
very probable. 

But my childhood’s church does not need hagiographer or genealogist 
in order to hold her place in the world of my memories. The trumpet- 
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blowing gilded angel which creaked in the storm round the top of the 
spire was the first aerial creature that caught my fancy. The organ- 
blower and the tower watchman of the church belong to the fairy tale 
world which was opened to me by Topelius and Andersen, and I was 
almost dizzy with joy when I was allowed to climb up into the tower 
with the bell-ringer and see the old bell swinging and pealing over the 
quick and the dead. 

The church-loft, where the rats would scurry off to hide under rubbish 
and relics, first made real to me the mysterious idea of a treasure trove. 
Suggestive, too, was the dim light in Pehr Horberg’s altar painting 
where the Master, by the mysterious glow of a lantern, showed the 
wound in his side to a doubting Thomas. And it was this rustic painter 
who, together with Gustave Doré, lifted the veil from the world of 
images in sacred art. Nor do I forget the Apostle to the Gentiles and 
him of Revelation as they made their entrance with sword and eagle 
into the stained glass of the chancel windows, nor the peculiar colors of 
the Easter sunlight as it was refracted in the cool green mantle of Paul 
or the hot purple one of John. Moses, who upheld the entire pulpit, has 
since succumbed to rheumatism and is now lodged in the town museum. 
It is doubtful whether he will ever see service again. 

To the simple picture gallery of my childhood’s church belong also 
some portraits of former clergymen, then hidden away, now more 
prominently displayed. I remember especially the portrait of the stiff- 
robed and gloomily serious Przpositur Reinerus Broocman. He looked 
like an illustration to the hymn of faith, “A mighty fortress is our God,” 
sterner than my father; and he became to me the first incarnation, as it 
were, of Lutheranism. Actually he was one of those who had to labor 
and build on the burned site after the ravages of the Russians in the 
region of Norrkoping, when the anger of the Lord smoked against the 
land and flames burst from the roof of Hedvig’s church. The church 
soon rose again from the ashes, but the beautiful tower which the 
eighteenth-century restorers designed, and which later donors dreamed 
about, was never built. Fortunately. For the funny squat tower with 
its little spire which seemed rather lost is a feature that makes up by its 
individual character for its lack of beauty, and enlivens the rather stiff 
and decorous silhouette of the town. 

It was a matter of course that the minister’s children always went to 
church. They lived in the moods of the church year, learned the differ- 
ence between the jubilant note of Christmas matins and the deep calm 
in the subdued vespers of Good Friday, between the darkness of 
doomsday Sunday and the white stillness of Advent. I knew a tenth 
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part of Wallin’s hymn-book before I was sent to primary school. I was 
quite small when I had the job of turning the leaves for an aunt of 
Chancellor Swartz, a venerable lady attired with old-fashioned ele- 
gance. From the pew I was removed to the hosanna choir in the organ- 
loft, where I could see the organ-blower at his work and hear the 
organist, Knut Leopold Dahlstrém, a country genius who would have 
been worthy of a cathedral position, intone his beautiful preludes in 


which he fused violin and brass and opened to me the door to eternal 
harmonies. 


From my childhood’s church many memories flow—of law and 
gospel, of wedding stir and funeral solemnity, to say nothing of the 
many types that were caught by a boyish eye and fitted into a boyish 
world of ideas, as they walked up the aisles and took their places in the 
pews. There one might learn to distinguish between true piety and 
Sunday christianity, between the poor in spirit and the scribes and 
elders. There one could see the Pharisee and the publican, the rich man 
and Lazarus, the good Samaritan, the unjust steward, the woman 
taken in adultery, the daughter of Jairus, Nicodemus and Pilate, 
Nathanael and Judas Iscariot. They had all become citizens of Norr- 
képing. In this congregation spectrum there stirred the beginnings of 
a knowledge of human nature and of psychological understanding. 

Among all the church services there is one that stands out in my 
memory—the Christmas prayer on Christmas Eve. It was a devotional 
pause in the materialistic Christmas celebration. It laid a quieting hand 
on curiosity and desire. The church was lit with a quiet glow. In the 
market outside there was still some eleventh-hour shopping. Lanterns 
of horn, of glass, and of paper cast a flickering light over booths piled 
with ginger cookies or playthings. The air was filled with whirling 
snowflakes, and through the dusk the old bell rang a solemn memento 
over the vain wishes and petty pleasures of the hour. In the church 
there was assembled—not the motley crowd of Christmas matins greet- 
ing the beautiful morning with the traditional festivity of light and 
song, as something to be done and gotten over with—but a congrega- 
tion of those that labor and are heavy laden, who had no Christmas 
preparations to encumber them, but sought an evening’s quiet in order 
to win the peace which passeth all understanding. They sang their 
Christmas hymn as if it came from the heart: 

“And if the world much greater were, 
With gold and pearls all bright and clear, 


Yet were it all too poor and mean 
To be a bed for Thee, I ween.” 
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And after the song was ended we went home to the tree and the 
coffee and the presents, and we were at peace, no longer full of clamor- 
ous wishes, but satisfied even if—as we had been told—there should 
be less of glitter and goodies and presents than the year before. 

The Christmas shopping on the German Market is now no longer 
what it used to be. The stores have taken the glory away from it. 
Organization and advertising have sucked the sap from fairy tale and 
mystery. Christmas has been industrialized. The big wishes have far 
outstripped the modest wants. Hedvig’s church has lost her old sister 
on the market place, the ancient town hall. A new town hall has risen 
with a grand and massive brick tower. The small spire on the church 
tower has lost its zest for competition. St. Olov on his judge’s bench 
looks down on the trumpet-blowing angel. The angel flies low these 
days. But still he flies, flies in the wind and shines in the sun. And the 
old bell, which used to sing, sings yet. She has even a younger sister 
for company and to sing with her. And I have myself been entrusted 
with the task of writing the words for that song, which in all modesty 
runs as follows: 


Sing for our town and all good people living there. 
Sing unto God praise, and to men faith and safety blest. 
Sing for those who tread the rainbow bridge of prayer. 


Sing our weary dust to sleep, our soul to everlasting rest. 
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Art for the ‘Tercentenary 


XACTLY TWENTY-FIVE years 

ago the American-Scandinavian 

Foundation financed and organized 
an exhibition of contemporary Scandina- 
vian art, which made history. It was not 
only the first collective exhibition from 
any of the Scandinavian countries ever 
brought to American shores, but it showed 
for the first time here many artists who 
had already an international reputation. 
It was opened in New York, was sent as 
far west as Chicago, and seen by a very 
large number of people. 

It would not be true to say that the re- 
ception was everywhere favorable. Some 
critics thought the artists of the North 
were crude, they were not “in love with 
loveliness,” did not “caress paint.’’ On 
the other hand, their vigor, honesty, and 
brilliance won much praise, and the very 
remarkable amount of publicity attending 
the exhibition helped to break the ice of 
ignorance and indifference. 

Since then, the sympathy and under- 
standing between America and the Scan- 
dinavian countries has grown in the field 
of art, as in other fields. Several later ex- 
hibitions, notably from Sweden, have pre- 
pared the way for the S-vedish Tercente- 
nary Art Exhibit, which opened in New 
York, September 23, and which inaugu- 
rated the festivities in honor of the Ter- 
centenary of Swedish emigration to the 
United States. Beautifully mounted and 
displayed in several spacious rooms in 


Rockefeller Center, the exhibition, though 
spanning over many forms of art, con- 
veyed just that graciousness and harmony 
which is appropriate to a great commemo- 
rative occasion. 

The object of the exhibition has been 
to touch the highlights of Swedish art 
through thousands of years—as far back 
as there is anything known about it. One 
suspects that many conflicting opinions 
must have been threshed out before 
achieving the astonishingly full and well 
rounded exhibition that we now see. It is 
in three distinct divisions: prehistoric and 
medieval art; peasant art; and modern 
painting. 

The prehistoric is perhaps the depart- 
ment most revealing to the American visi- 
tor. The oldest piece is an arrowhead from 
the Bone Age, supposed to date from 
about 6000 s.c. The Neolithic Age is 
represented by a number of stone and flint 
axes, spearheads, and daggers; the 
Bronze Age, by exquisitely formed 
weapons and ornaments. From the Viking 
Age there are some ornate articles of 
silver, bronze, and gold as well as several 
veritable and genuine rune-stones. As an 
example of Christian medieval art there 
is a church door having rich iron mount- 
ings with patterns of animals that clearly 
derive from the older pagan art. 

In entering the department of peasant 
art, the American is on more familiar 
ground. The carved and painted furniture, 
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ART FOR THE TERCENTENARY 


Portrait of the Widow of Admiral Appelbom 
By Georg Desmarées 


household utensils, and horse trappings 
are such as fill many rooms in the North- 
ern Museum at Stockholm, and their pat- 
terns have been copied. They are eloquent 
testimony to the good taste of the old 
craftsmen. Having few articles of pure 
adornment, the peasants lavished their ar- 
tistie efforts on making useful objects 
beautiful. 


Partly for use and partly for adorn- 


ment are the textiles of which the exhibi- 
tion contains a number, both rugs and wall 
hangings. As the nearest ancestors to the 
picture weavings of modern Sweden, there 
are some covers for carriage cushions 
woven in soft, mellow colors and in elab- 
orate patterns with flowers, animals, and 
human figures. 

Very interesting and unique are the 
painted wall hangings which Swedish 
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Acme News Pict»rcs 


A Room in the Exhibition at Rockefeller Center, Containing a Part of the Peasant Art 


peasants have developed in great variety. 
They represent biblical, historical, or alle- 
gorical scenes. It is claimed that the ar- 
tists have to some extent found their types 
in sixteenth-century Bible illustrations or 
in fashion books from the early nineteenth 
century. The result is that we meet the 
Three Wise Men or the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins—favorite subjects, possibly be- 
cause of their adaptability for friezes—at- 
tired in the costumes of the artist’s own 
time or a little earlier. Though the figures 
are conventionalized, the effect of the 
painting as a whole is one of life and 
spirit. The colors are generally attractive, 
at once bright and mellow. The best 
known of these painted wall hangings are 
from Dalecarlia, though there is also a 
Both are repre- 
sented by many examples in the exhibi- 
tion, most of them dating from the late 


South Swedish school. 


eighteenth or the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

The third department, that of painting, 
covers two hundred and fifty vears, from 
1650 to 1900. It begins with Ehrenstrahl, 
called “the father of Swedish painting.” 
and his nephew David von Krafft, both 
born in Hamburg. Among the oldest of 
the painters born in Sweden was Georg 
Desmarées whose painting of Amiralskan 
Appelbom, widow of one of Charles XII’s 
admirals, is reproduced here as one of the 
fine examples of Swedish portraiture. 

From the eighteenth century we find the 
brilliant portraits by Roslin, Pilo, and 
Pasch. Surely the men of this generation 
were “in love with loveliness” and knew 
how to “caress paint.” There are land- 
scapes by Elias Martin, and interiors by 


Per Hillestrém which portray the elegant 


artificiality of Gustavian society. 
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The first half of the nineteenth century 
was a bourgeois period not distinguished 
by the grander forms of art, but toward 
the end of the period there was a new 
turning toward rustic subjects and ro- 
mantic idealization of the simple life. 
There are several characteristic pictures 
of this period, among which we notice the 
charming Midsummer Dance at Rattvik 
by Kilian Zoll and The Bridal Homecom- 
ing at Lake Hornavan, Lapland, by 
Hockert. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century there came a brilliant outburst of 
genius which is still unrivalled. The ar- 
tists who in France had learned the value 
of outdoor painting returned to invig- 
orate the art of their homeland. The men 
of this generation were, many of them, 
seen here twenty-five years ago. They are 
a little unevenly represented in the Ter- 
centenary Exhibit. There is, for instance, 
only one canvas by Prince Eugen, the 
popular The Cloud, and only one by 
Bjérck, the well known portrait of Prince 


Eugen at his easel. By Josephson there 
are only two, but these give us two widely 
different phases of his many-sided genius, 
the joyous, vigorous Spanish Blacksmiths 
and the subtle, delicate portrait of a lady 
carrying a bouquet in her gloved hands. 
Zorn is well represented with eleven can- 
vases ; most of them are his favorite Dale- 
carlian subjects, but one, depicting Co- 
quelin cadet, the French actor, is an ex- 
ample of his portraiture at its best. Carl 
Larsson is represented by both genre and 
portrait painting; Liljefors, by several of 
his bird pictures. 

The committee has wisely included two 
artists of a purely personal type belong- 
ing to no school, the mystic symbolist Olof 
Sager-Nelson and the poetic painter Ivar 
Arosenius. Both these two promising ar- 
tists died young. Each is represented by 
one canvas, and they serve to round out 
the exhibition which, within its compass, 
has succeeded remarkably well in giving 
a general survey of Swedish art. 


Edvard Grieg 


By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


’ SHE LIGHT across the fjord is very cool 
Tonight, and in the fading summer sky 
The blue is softer than forget-me-nots. 

The fjord itself, too—what a delicate green, 

What an elusive, nixie-laving green, 

Caressed with silver! From its dusky rim 

Rise mighty rock-wall bastions, harsh enough, 

Except that down their craggy shoulders hang 
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Thin veins of waterfalls—one still can see 
Where the white threads meander on the black. 
Beyond, one guesses rather than discerns 
The shimmering snow-peaks, more like frozen clouds 
Or spellbound pinions of the cherubim 
Than any shape of earth. 

I love all this 
With passion that can sink me in a swoon 
For hours. And yet I think I love still more 
The little fringe of human life that parts 
The fjord-side from the foot of the great cliffs. 
The apple orchards are in fullest bloom, 
And I can fancy what the day would show: 
That on the squat log huts the sodded roofs 
Are purple with wild pansies. By the shore 
The sturdy rowboats are unlading piles 
Of glinting salmon, while from time to time 
I hear the clank of cowbells. Peace is here 
And purity and strength, no less in folk 
Than landscape, and my heart breathes ecstasy 
So deep, so different from all else the world 
Can give, that often sadness weighs me down. 


No words, no colors can do more than hint 
The soul of Norway, with its hero tales, 

Its fairy legends, the adventure last, 

The iron loyalty, the pastoral calm 

Kindled with exaltation—all around 

Beauty of earth and sea and air, half bright. 
Half somber, like this evening on the fjord: 
And human love, transfigured, rarified 

To something more of spirit than of flesh. 


There is a music seems to hover here 
Unheard, a presence rather than a sound. 

Or do invisible fingers trail across 

Aeolian chords within me? All I know 

Is that sometimes, like spirits of the wind, 
Strange little wisps of melody float up 

From my heart’s chamber, by no will of mine, 
And I can eatch them, living, behind bars 

On a white page. When others let them out, 
People may say, ‘““Why, here’s a novel use 

Of minor modulation.” But a few, 

Listening in silence then, may let their thoughts 


Go dreaming far away across the sea, 


Till in a mingled mood of wistful joy 
And meditative sadness they behold 
The very scene I look on here tonight. 





Hamlet at Kronborg 


By Ets! 


CENE 1. ELSINORE. A platform 
before the Castle.” 

So read the stage directions in 
Shakespeare's immortal tragedy, and for 
the first time in history they were carried 
out to the letter, when the famous Old 
Vie company from London played Hamlet 
for six unforgettable days at his beautiful 
old castle, Kronborg. 

The platform was put up along one whole 
side of the big castle yard—a vast, bare 
stage, built to several different heights, 
with a network of visible and invisible 
stairs, which were used with magnificent 
scenic effect. The only sets were the fine 
old walls and green roofs of the castle. And 


Riad 


= MERRILD 


above it all was the bright, promising 
summer sky, like an integral part of the 
whole majestic arrangement—and the 
only part which did not fill its place to 
entire satisfaction. 

Indeed, the weather gods were singu- 
larly ungracious. But actors and audience 
defied them with all their might. A mere 
shower was nothing; everybody was pre- 
pared. The evenings were chilly ; and polar 
outfits had been brought forth. Twice, 
however, the performances had to be 
called off on account of the steady rain. 
On the other hand, thanks to the rain, 
people had another rare experience. 

It was the first night. The weather had 


The Closing Scene, Where Ilamlet Is Borne Away. In the Center of the Stage Horatio 
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Hamlet and Ophelia 


been gloomy all day—but people were 
hoping and relying on the weather man 
who had promised that it would clear up. 
Then, just one hour before the perform- 
ance was to begin, the storm broke loose. 
The coasts of Sweden disappeared in 
darkness and the rain fell in torrents. It 
was too late to call off the play. Over two 
thousand spectators were on their way by 
special trains and cars. No theater in the 
town was vacant. The only available hall 
was the ballroom of the fashionable sea- 
side hotel Marienlyst, a mile or so away. 
But these Englishmen did not think twice 
about it. Actors and costumes were rushed 
over to the hétel and the play was given in 
the crowded room before the eyes of an 
exclusive and amazed audience, who had 
set out to become one great experience the 
richer—and succeeded, albeit somewhat 
differently from what they had antici- 


pated. 


All the primitive scenery, the actors, 
coming and going through the audience, a 
steady stream of classical costumes, flying 
plumes, the clinking of spurs and weapons 
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hall with its 
fashionably dressed audience . . . the 
King’s ghost chatting out in the hall with 
two little Helsingér girls 
zling performance of the 
stood there close to the 


in the modern mirrored 


the daz 
actors, as they 
spectators and 
entirely unmoved by the unusual arrange- 
ment, gave their best . Ophelia, play- 
ing her mad scene a few feet in front of 
Prince Knud and Princess Caroline Ma- 
thilde—was this not the Shakespearean 
theater of Shakespeare’s own day, when 
the traveling players came to a strange 
town, clapped their booth together in a 
hurry, and acted with all that was in 
them? 

But there was sunshine too. And if the 
evening at Marienlyst was an experience 
of an unusual and unconventional nature, 
not likely to be met with again, the per- 


formances at less 


Kronborg were no 
unique in their harmonious completeness 
and perfection. 

As the last rays of the sun glide over 
the green spires and towers, Francisco 
keeps watch on Hamlet’s castle. And as 


Po:onius and Ophelia 
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HAMLET AT 


darkness falls, the great stage and the 
masonry of the castle melt into one whole. 
The ghost appears in the mysterious twi- 
light on the stage followed by the invisi- 
ble ghosts of Kronborg itself—the legend- 
ary figures of ages past. A faint odor of 
age from the damp stones of the castle 
mingles with the fresh sea air from the 
Sound beyond. The flood-lights become 
more and more powerful, drawing the 
different figures out of the dusk in a pecu- 
liarly gentle way, for the summer night is 
bright and even objects outside the stage 
stand out in pale, ghostly silhouette. The 
speeches break the last semblance of 
reality. This strong, beautiful verse car- 
rying everything along with it in the 
power of its rhythm makes us forget 
Francisco’s modern colleague, the sentry 
with his gun and bayonet on the bastion 
yonder, the automobile that brought us 
here, the cranes and motor ships in the 
harbor a few hundred yards from the 
. All that is left is Kronborg 
and Kronborg’s great contemporary, 
Shakespeare. ’ 


rastle. . 


The twenty-five hundred people who 
were present at each of these perform- 
ances, which lasted three and a half hours, 
were breathless with rapture. The audi- 
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torium was silent as a tomb. Only Shake- 
speare’s language filled the space, and 
every word hung in the air as though held 
there by the old walls. Even between the 
acts there was little conversation; people 
left like a funeral procession, after having 
given expression to their enthusiasm, and 
only slowly recovered their voices. 

It was a distinguished company that 
interpreted Hamlet at Kronborg. And the 
most distinguished of all was the man who 
played Hamlet, Laurence Olivier—a Ham- 
let who dominated this whole vast stage, 
thoroughly at home there, and after two 
performances of three and a half hours 
each in one day, as dazzling, fiery, and 
untamable as ever. An English correspon- 
dent expressed the opinion that the inter- 
preter of Hamlet must have been inspired 
by the historical background of the place. 
And this indeed seems probable. Whether 
Laurence Olivier has ever played the 
Prince of Denmark better than he did at 
Kronborg, I do not know. But I do not 
think it could be possible. Vivien Leigh 
was a gracious Ophelia. 

We hope that this guest performance 
may be the beginning of a tradition, and 
efforts are being made to this end. 





A New Biography of Charles XII 


By Guru HERTZMAN-ERICSON 


N THE FLOOD of new books each 
[oe there are always a few that stand 

out. These few are not the ones which 
merely present a faithful picture of a 
milieu, a family, or a period. They are 
those books which by reason of the au- 
thor’s grasp of his subject and his ability 
to take a long view acquire something of 
that timeless quality without which no 
work can long endure. 

Frans G, Benatsson’s two-volume life 
of Charles XII with its nine hundred 
pages stands alone. To be sure, it is not 
the length of a book that determines its 
destiny. But Charles XII is a noble work. 
One reads it from the first page to the last 
with unflagging interest. There are certain 
passages, especially in the second part, 
which perhaps only an officer can fully 
appreciate. But these expert accounts of 
battles and strategic marches are the nec- 
essary accompaniment of that line of 
march which led from the barren Swedish 
countryside across Europe and into those 
semi-Asiatic tracts where a mighty army 
and an empire whirled away and disap- 
peared like a wind over the steppes. What 
one admires in Frans G. Bengtsson is not 
merely his erudition, his skill in hammer- 
ing out the metal of speech in sounding 
rhythms, and his capacity to assimilate the 
historical material, but rather his power 
to paint a vivid and harmonious portrait 
of an almost legendary figure who has 
stood closer to the heart of the Swedish 
people than any other. In an age of com- 
promise, shoddiness, and utilitarianism, he 
turns to a man who in his tragic greatness 
approaches the heroic, a man who never 
haggled or made terms with justice, and 
who always remained the strong man 
however ill his lot. Statecraft seldom co- 
exists with morality, and consequently the 
life of Charles XII became the tragic 


drama of a man of honor amongst a band 
of crowned brigands who spoke another 
language from his. 

The author shows us how the soul of the 
young prince is formed from his earliest 
childhood years, how it takes on impres- 
sions from the environment and yet re- 
tains its inalienable stamp of loftiness and 
integrity, traits of character which grow 
stronger rather than weaker during the 
two war years when it became the dismal 
fate of Charles XII to lead his people and 
his country toward their ruin. For a brief 
period this little country far up in the 
north shone like a flaming meteor, which 
describes its curve across the vault of 
heaven and is just as quickly extinguished 
——a country which a fifteen-year-old boy 
received as his kingdom, a country which 
little by little and century by century had 
broadened out and grown in greatness, not 
through marriage or inheritance, but by 
long and honest travail with plough and 
axe and sword. This country which he 
loved and which he desired to protect 
from predatory neighbors, he left at the 
age of eighteen end did not see again for 
fifteen long years, years in which a chap- 
ter of world history was written. 

Charles XII was a boy whose chief 
pleasure was in hunting bears in the for- 
est at Kungsér when word came that the 
Saxon forces had crossed the boundary of 
Lifland. Shortly after this the King of 
Denmark invaded Holstein and a few 
months later came Czar Peter’s declara- 
tion of war. The tocsins rang ard the bit- 
ter times ripened the youth to manhood. 

Faithfully the author follows him in 
battle and in camp, all the long way 
through Germany, Poland, the Baltic 
provinces, and into Russia where the 
ominous twilight thickens. He may criti- 
cize him and wonder about his motive, but 
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what he has constantly before his eyes is 
the hero, the morally invincible, the 
strong, lonely man whose destiny was 
fulfilled beneath relentless stars—a man 
who demanded much of others, but still 
more of himself, a man who never stooped 
to the luxury and fastidiousness of con- 
temporary princes, but remained a soldier 
among soldiers, the comrade who shared 
the hardships of camp life with his men 
and ate their simple fare. And yet he does 
not become in Frans G. Bengtsson’s pic- 
ture a remote or hazy ideal; he stands out 
as a human being with a sense of humor 
and of reality and with a rare fidelity not 
only to ideas but also to his fellow men. 

Charles XII has been accused of having 
led his people to their ruin, but was he 
not perhaps a tool in the service of higher 
powers? With irrefutable logic the author 
points out how after Narva his stars were 
on the wane and how events and accidents 
conspired together in a manner approach- 
ing the tragedies of fate in ancient litera- 
ture. If the weather had been different, if 
a trifling misunderstanding had been re- 
moved, the outcome might have been quite 
another. Even at the siege of Poltava the 
situation which Charles was patiently try- 
ing to create was ultimately realized, ‘“‘but 
an ironical fate had permitted the realiza- 
tion to take place only as a consequence 
of the King’s inability to profit from the 
great chance for which he had striven.” 
When his strategical skill was most need- 
ed, the King was sick unto death and his 
field marshals were at loggerheads. 

So the brave little Swedish people 
wandered on to destruction, but even in 
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OF CHARLES XII 


Frans G. Bengtsson 


their ruin a kind of legendary glamour 
and an indomitable courage shone from 
their pale faces. 

The Swedish fell 
finally destroyed by a bullet at Fredriks- 
hall, 


“But,” says Frans G. 


Empire asunder, 


and a new age began forthwith. 
Bengtsson, “‘the 
mighty hero of the war slept, unmoved by 
all that came after, sublimely tranquil in 
the bronze of his sarcophagus, as though 
he had been immortalized in a state of 
lofty indifference and irrevocable peace. 
He had entered, as one of the last and 
greatest, into the kingdom where dwell 


the masters by the grace of God.” 
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New Strone Evi- 
DENCES of an_ ever 
growing and deepen- 
ing Scandinavianism 
appeared in Sweden in 
the fall. Most signifi- 
eant and far-reaching 
was the largest single 
SWEDEN donation ever made by 
a Swede during his life- 
time—a gift totaling some 30,000,000 
kronor—which was announced in Stock- 
holm by Axel Wenner-Gren, head of the 
Electrolux concern, and his wife, Mrs. 
Marguerite Wenner-Gren. The fund will 
be known as the Wenner-Gren Founda- 
tion, and the annual interest, currently 
estimated at over 1,000,000 kronor, will 
be used to further scientific research, pri- 
marily in the realms of social science, nat- 
ural science, economics, and medicine. The 
results thus obtained, the donors hope, 
will help increase trade, promote public 
health, and widen the understanding of 
social problems. It is Mr. Wenner-Gren’s 
especial wish that research sponsored by 
the Foundation may serve to bring the 
Scandinavian countries yet closer together 
by promoting their independence and 
prosperity. 

“Cooperation and understanding be- 
tween the Scandinavian countries,” Mr. 
Wenner-Gren said, announcing the dona- 
tion, “is of enormous importance in these 
upset times, not least along economic lines. 
I admit that to materialize the idea of 
solidarity is difficult. However, if one 
takes a broad, unprejudiced view, it is evi- 
dent that our national fates are linked 
together, and that we must combine our 
forces for mutual efforts. We hope that 
the scientific researches made by the 
Foundation will shed light on such and 
similar questions and conditions. Thereby 
a sound foundation will be laid, not only 
for cooperation in trade and commerce, 


but for the protection of a free society 
and its priceless assets. . . . In these 
turbulent times it seems to us that the 
funds should primarily be used for such 
projects that promote unity within our 
country and unity within Scandinavia.” 

The fact that Mr. Wenner-Gren spe- 
cifically included every Scandinavian na- 
tion in his bequest, caused much favorable 
comment, in Sweden as well as in the 
brother countries. Typical of this senti- 
ment was the announcement by Professor 
P. O. Pedersen, head of the Danish Tech- 
nical College, in 


Copenhagen, who 


stressed the wisdom of the donors in mak- 
ing the Foundation an agency for the ben- 
efit of all Scandinavia. Dr. Thorvald Mad- 
sen, head of the Serum Institute in Copen- 
hagen, said, “If the means which annual- 
ly will be placed at disposal by the Foun- 
dation are wisely used, they may possibly 


achieve greater significance than even the 
scientific Nobel Prizes.” In a similar vein 
spoke the Finnish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Rudolf Holsti, who said, “We are 
very grateful to have been remembered by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wenner-Gren, who long 
have been friends of Finland.” Many ex- 
pressions of satisfaction and enthusiasm 
also came from Norway. 

The Foundation is to be governed by a 
board, the members of which are, in addi- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Wenner-Gren, Tor- 
sten Nothin, Civil Governor of Stock- 
holm; Sigfrid Hansson, a brother of the 
Prime Minister and head of the govern- 
ment Social Service Board; Torsten Hér- 
nod, President of the Swedish Cellulose 
Company, Gustaf Sahlin, of the Electro- 
lux Company, and Professor Carl Curman, 
State Antiquarian. Legal representative 
is Sven Salmonson, a Stockholm lawyer, 
while Baron Robert von Rosen is trea- 
surer. 

Although the present donation ranks 
supreme of its kind in Sweden, Mr. Wen- 
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ner-Gren previously has made other large 
bequests for scientific research. Thus the 
Wenner-Gren Institute for Experimental 
and Physiological Chemistry at the Stock- 
holm University, now nearing completion, 
is being constructed chiefly with funds 
donated by Mr. Wenner-Gren. He origi- 
nally gave a sum of 400,000 kronor for 
this building, to which he recently added 
150,000 kronor. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion contributed 404,000 kronor. 


Pursvuine Its “Goop Ne1GHBorR” Pot- 
the Swedish Social-Democratic 
administration in the fall turned its at- 
tention to the Swedish and Finnish com- 
munities on both sides of the Torne River, 
which forms the border between the two 
countries. The Finnish Foreign Minister, 
Rudolf Holsti, and the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Uuno Hannula, were invited to join 
the Swedish Foreign Minister, Rickard J. 
Sandler, and Minister of Cults and Edu- 
cation, Arthur Engberg, on an inspection 
trip to the remote and sparsely populated 


Icy, 


Torne Valley. The purpose was to gain a 
first-hand impression of the local school 
situation. Since the question of bi-lingual- 
ism is an acute one in Finland, the journey 
was watched with interest on both sides 
of the Gulf of Bothnia. Everywhere the 
Ministers were greeted with warmth and 
enthusiasm. Thanks to long daily meet- 
ings with teachers and principals, many 
educational problems were aired in har- 
mony and to the benefit of all parties. The 
novel and interesting excursion received a 
sympathetic press. Typical of several 
statements was that appearing in the 
newspaper Arbetet, which read in part: 
“The population in 
Sweden was treated to something as rare 
as meeting a Swedish Foreign Minister, 
who could speak to them in their own lan- 
guage. Attention should be called to this 
Torne Valley visit in the large capitals of 


Finnish-speaking 


Europe. It is one of those Scandinavian 


examples, which are of great significance.” 
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Yet ANOTHER EVIDENCE of a more inti- 
mate Scandinavianism was the recent an- 
nouncement of the Nya Dagligt Alie- 
handa, Conservative Stockholm evening 
newspaper, of a prize competition for the 
best history of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. “There is no doubt about it,” the 
paper commented editorially, “that a lack 
of knowledge of Sweden’s history among 
the great contributed to 
sharpen the contrasts within our own 
people, The even greater lack of knowl- 
edge of the history of Scandinavia has 
been of fateful consequence to the rela- 
tions between our peoples.’’ This condi- 
tion, the paper emphasized, can best be 
remedied by the publication of a new his- 
tory of Scandinavia, a lively, authorita- 
tive, unprejudiced “reading book”’ and not 
a “learning book,’ as the Nya Dagligt 
Allehanda expressed it. The product of 
the winner of the first prize will be trans- 
lated into all the other Scandinavian lan- 
guages and simultaneously published in 
every Scandinavian country. 


masses has 


GREAT STREAM 
BripGe, which with its 


THE 


approaches is the long- 
est bridge in Europe. 
officially opened 

by King Christian on 

His Majesty’s birth- 

day, September 26. The 
OENMARK bridge is an important 

link in connecting Den- 
mark with points south. In the Continen- 
tal route, the passage between the islands 
of Sjelland and Falster has alwavs been 
the weakest point—the Achilles heel so 
to speak. In the middle of the stream but 
nearer to the Sjelland side lies the tiny 
island Masnedo. On the north side of the 
island the sound is narrow enough to be 
bridged easily, and this was done as early 
as 1884, but on the south side Storstrém- 
men—the Great 


was 


Stream—was more 


troublesome. It has been 


necessary to 
convey both trains and automobiles on a 
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The Great Stream Bridge Seen from the Sjalland Side, the Tiny Island Masnedé 
in the Center 


ferry, while at the same time there was 
not room enough to use large ferry-boats. 

With the fabulous growth of the motor 
traffic, conditions became almost intoler- 
able. In the traffic year 1934-35, 383,000 
persons, 260,000 tons of freight, and 35,- 
000 motor vehicles were ferried over. The 
daily express train with its mail cars and 
passenger coaches always required at least 
two ferries and often three. 

A project for bridging the passage has 
therefore been under discussion for many 
years, but it met resistance from the Jut- 
land representatives in the Rigsdag. It 

yas not before the bridge across Little 
Pelt from Fyn to Jutland was well under 

ray that it was possible to get an appro- 
priation for the Great Stream. The Little 
Belt bridge was opened in 1935 and has 
greatly facilitated the route from Copen- 
hagen over Esbjerg and Harwich to Lon- 
don. The new bridge will do the same for 
the route across Gedser and Warne- 
miinde to Berlin. 


As the bridge now stands, it is part of 
a long highway construction beginning 
far up in Sjelland, running in large, 
smooth curves to the city of Vordingborg 
on the south coast, crossing first the nar- 
row sound to Masnedé and then the Great 
Stream to the 
twelve-hundred-foot pier runs out into the 
water. 

The bridge itself is 10,432 feet long. It 
was built from the designs of the Danish 
State Railways by the English firm Dor- 
man, Long and Company, cooperating 
with the Danish engineering firm Christi- 
ani and Nielsen. The steel construction is 


Falster shore, where a 


based on forty-nine concrete pillars rest- 
ing directly on the bottom of the water- 
way, which at the center has a depth of 
forty-five feet. The height from the sur- 
face of the water to the lower edge of the 
bridge in the central part is eighty-four 
feet. There are three passages for ships, 
the middle one having a span of 443 feet 
and the other two 331 feet. The bridge, 
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in addition to its single railroad track, has 
a sixteen-foot roadway, a cyclists’ lane, 
and a path for pedestrians. 

The surroundings of the Great Stream 
bridge are not so picturesque as those of 
the immensely popular bridge across Lit- 
tle Belt. Nevertheless the bright waters 
of the sound between the low, pleasant 
shores of Sjelland and Falster have a 
charm that will appeal to the visitor, and 
the great length of the construction is in 
itself impressive. 


Tue Openine of the Great Stream 
Bridge was attended by about 50,000 peo- 
ple who gathered at Vordingborg on the 
Sjelland side. Besides King Christian, 
Crown Prince Frederik, Crown Princess 
Ingrid and other members of the royal 
family, there were many distinguished 
visitors from abroad. These included Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, president of the British 
Board of Trade, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
and Dr. Julius Dorpmiiller, director of 
the German State Railways. 

King Christian rode at the front in the 
train which crossed the bridge after cut- 
ting the that 
stretched across the track. A few minutes 
later the traffic was declared free, and all 
day long cars and foot passengers poured 
in over the bridge. Before the day was 
over, more than ten thousand automobiles 
had crossed. King Christian in his speech 
stressed the importance of this new link 
between the different parts of Denmark 
as well as between Denmark and her 
southern neighbor, Germany. Mr. Peter 
Knutzen, general director of the State 
Railways, and Mr. J. Fisker, minister of 
transportation, officiated at the dedication 
of the new bridge station on the Sjelland 
side. 


symbolic ribbon was 


Prime Minister StTauninG, who has 
been incapacitated by an accident which 
crippled him temporarily, was sufficiently 
recovered to attend the opening of the 
autumn session of the Rigsdag. The So- 
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cial-Democratic leader received a hearty 
greeting both from his own party members 
and from those of the opposition. In his 
speech he dwelt on the uncertainty of the 
economic situation, and expressed his re- 
gret that the League of Nations had been 
able to do so little toward the return of 
peace in Europe and the Far East. The 
one bright spot, he said, was the friendly 
relations of the Scandinavian neighbors 
with one another and with the outside 
world. Unemployment was still a prob- 
lem, but the Government was bent on do- 
ing everything possible to provide work 
for those who were anxious to be taken off 
the relief roll. 


Denmark Witt Take Parr in the 
World’s Fair at New York in 1939. Direc- 
tor August Holm has assumed the task of 
heading the committee for expositions in 
foreign countries of which the late Benny 
Dessau was the active leader. A very 
favorable place for the Danish building 
has been secured close to the American 
government building. In Copenhagen 
there is considerable interest in the com- 
ing World’s Fair, and it is expected that 
there will be a full representation of lead- 
ing industrial, agrarian, and cultural 
enterprises. The government has appro- 
priated 400,000 kroner for the purpose, 
and the Ménsted Fund has given 100,000 
kroner. The committee hopes to add to this 
by private contributions. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ConGress of An- 
thropological and Ethnological Sciences 
will meet in Copenhagen in the first week 
of August. The Congress was founded in 
Basle in 1933 and its first session was held 
in London in 1934. Almost a thousand 
representatives from a large number of 
countries were present. At this London 
meeting it was decided that the next ses- 
sion should be in Copenhagen in 1938. 

Besides being the seat of the University, 
Copenhagen also possesses an ethnograph- 
ical museum which is the oldest in the 
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world, founded in 1846, and which to- 
gether with the Danish historical and pre- 
historical collections, the Danish peasant 
collections, the collections of Classical 
Antiquity, and of coins and medals, con- 
stitutes the National Museum. After hav- 
ing been closed for extensive enlargement, 
the entire Museum will be opened to the 
public immediately before the session of 
the Congress, so that upon this occasion it 
will for the first time be presented in its 
new setting to an international scientific 
group. The Congress will deal with all 
researches having to do with races, with 
peoples and their mode of life, everything, 
that is to say, concerning the scientific 
study of man. 


Tue Mvenicipar Evec- 
TIONS which were held 
all over Norway in the 
middle of October 
brought great gains to 
the Labor Party. In 
the 747 municipalities 
of the country the La- 
bor Party won approx- 
imately five thousand 
seats, an increase of about five hundred 
over the last election. The conservative 
Right Party advanced some hundred 
mandates, whereas the greatest losses 
were suffered by the non-political groups. 
Speaking of non-political organizations, 
it is interesting to note that 47 parties 
were registered for the election. Less than 
a dozen of these can be called political. 
In Stavanger one group bid for the favor 
of the voters under the classification the 
“Happy Unpolitical Party” and won two 
seats in the city council. The Communists 
were set back from their former total of 
164 to a new low of 128 seats, and it seems 
that the Fascist-tinted National Union is 
headed for oblivion, having been reduced 
from 58 to 8 representatives. Political 
observers declare that the vast gains made 
by the Labor Party indicate a lively trend 


toward the left. Many writers, in com- 
menting on the results of the elections, 
forecast a landslide for the Labor Party 
in the national elections two years hence. 


Tue Nationat BupGet report was re- 
leased almost simultaneously with the 
municipal elections. According to the 
statement from the Cabinet, the national 
accounts for 1936-37 show a net surplus 
of more than 46 million kroner. Income 
figures are at 548.9 million kroner or a 
little better than 54 millions more than 
the budget estimate. Expenditures 
amounted to 491.7 million kroner, an in- 
crease of 8.8 million kroner. Of the in- 
come a sum of 68.9 million kroner accrued 
from the general improvement of trade 
and industry since last year. Norway’s 
advance has been rather remarkable. Ac- 
cording to statistics of Norway’s indus- 
trial production, the index number for 
August at 139 shows a rise of 13.9 per 
cent as compared with August 1936. The 
index figure of the exporting industries is 
123 against 104 in August last year, and 
that of the home industrial section 149 
against 133. Hard on the heels of this 
excellent report comes another showing 
that the national internal tax revenue for 
the first quarter of the new budget year 
has brought about fifteen million kroner 
more to the national coffers than during 
the same period last year. 


To Pur Norway ON THE Map, the Gov- 
ernment will ask the Storting to appro- 
priate 500,000 kroner towards Norway’s 
official participation in the World’s Fair 
in New York in 1939. A contract has al- 
ready been signed with Mr. Grover 
Whalen, president of the World’s Fair. 
The Norwegian exhibit will cover an area 
of 3,000 square meters. The various ex- 
port industries have been invited to pur- 


chase space and a committee headed by 
Mr. Lorentz Vogt has been appointed by 
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the Government to work out a plan for 
the exposition. Great emphasis will be 
placed on the social and cultural trends of 
modern Norway. In the press release from 
the Foreign Department’s Press Bureau 
hope is expressed that Crown Prince 
Olav and Crown Princess Martha will 
accept an invitation to the Fair. Among 
the tentative features of the exhibit is a 
Hall of Fame, suggested by Norway's 
Minister to the United States, Mr. Wil- 
helm Morgenstierne. In this hall busts of 
some of Norway’s greatest men and wo- 
men will be placed. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL TREATY covering 
the regulation of the whaling industry has 
been ratified by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. England, Germany, South Africa, 
Ireland, and New Zealand are the other 
participants. According to the new agree- 
ment, the season for whale hunting will 
be limited to three months. While most of 
the whaling is carried on in the Antarctic, 
no fewer than four Norwegian companies 
have confined their operations to the coast 
of Norway. During the last season 230 
whales were caught off the coast, one of 


them weighing more than 70 tons. 


A Humanistic AcapEMy under the 
name of the Nansen School will be opened 
at Lillehammer early next year. This 
academy has been created by the tireless 
efforts of two young idealists, Dr. Anders 
Wyller and Dr. Kristian Schjelderup. 
The Nansen School will be open for any- 
body who desires to increase his social, 
cultural, and ethical knowledge. The im- 
portance of the individual will be stressed 
as against the standardization of person- 
ality under the many mass movements of 
the day. There will be no tuition fee, and 
the leaders hope to collect enough funds 


from friends of the school to build dormi- 


tories where poor students may live with- 


out charge. 


IN AMERICA 


SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


Foreign Minister Koht Here 

Evidently the 
afraid of brains in conducting their affairs 
at home and abroad. When in March 1935 
a Labor Government was formed under 
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Norwegians are not 


Prime Minister Johan Nygaardsvold, the 
portfolio of foreign affairs was entrusted 
to Halvdan Koht, professor of history in 
the University, first president of the 
“Comité 


toriques,” and author of many historical 


international des sciences his- 
and biographical works. Since then, in a 
world more and more distraught with 
wars and rumours of wars, Norway has 
looked with increasing confidence to her 
scholarly foreign minister. At once a 
patriot and an internationalist, with a 
wide knowledge of affairs based on his- 
torical studies, he fills an important place 
in the conferences of the Northern nations 
who act together at Geneva. 

Foreign Minister Koht arrived in this 
country in the latter part of October in 
order to confer with the President and 
Secretary of State Hull. After his visit to 
Washington he delivered a limited number 
of lectures. 

An article on Halvdan Koht, by Hans 
Amundsen, appeared in the Review for 
December 1935. Two of his books, The 
Life of Ibsen and The Old Norse Sagas, 
have been published by the Foundation, 
and he has also been a contributor to the 
Review. 

# 
Leif Ericson Day 


The first official Leif Ericson celebra- 
tion since the State of Illinois made Oc- 
tober 9 a fixed memorial day, was held in 
Chicago under the auspices of the Norwe- 
gian National League. The chief speaker 
was Mayor Edward J. Kelly, who re- 
minded his hearers: that the city of Chi- 
cago had named its finest boulevard Leif 
Ericson Drive. 

In Milwaukee the day had particular 
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interest because it was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the Leif Eric- 
son statue donated by Mrs. Joseph T. 
Gilbert. In the audience were two persons, 
Mr. Christ Eriksen and Mr. John C. 
Sundin, who had been present fifty years 
ago. Most fittingly, one of the speakers 
was Mr. Iver Kalnes from Madison, the 
home town of the late R. B. Anderson 
who was Leif’s first prophet in America. 

In the Twin Cities, celebrations were 
held both in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and in both places Consul E. H. Hobe 
spoke, urging that a monument to Leif be 
erected in that center of Norsedom. 

In South Dakota the Legislature in 
1933 made October 9 official Leif Ericson 
Day. The commemoration was arranged 
this year by the Leif Ericson Memorial 
Association of South Dakota, an organi- 
zation which includes many teachers and 
scholars and has for its object, not merely 
the promotion of knowledge about Leif 


Ericson, but of Scandinavian study gen-: 


erally. 

In the State of Washington Governor 
Clarence D. Martin proclaimed October 
9, 1937, as Leif Ericson Day and invited 
the citizens “‘to give thought and tribute 
to the memory of that heroic Norseman.” 
The day was commemorated in Seattle 
and Tacoma, as also in Portland, Oregon, 
and in San Francisco. In the latter city 
the proclamation in honor of “our early 
Nordic civilization’”” was signed by the 
mayor of San Francisco, whose name, by 
the way, is Angelo Rossi. 

In many other cities the day was re- 
membered with festivities, radio talks, and 
exercises in the schools. Danes and 
Swedes joined with Leif’s nearest kins- 
men, the Norwegians and Icelanders, and 
the object everywhere was to make it, not 
a local or clannish, but a really American 
celebration. Attention is called to the fact 
that the resolution of Congress which in 
1935 proclaimed a Leif Ericson Day was 
only for that one year, and those inter- 
ested are urged to work for making it 
permanent. 
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A Viking Ship for the President 

President Roosevelt’s interest in ship 
models is well known, and Scandinavians 
in the State of Washington have taken 
care that his collection should no longer 
lack a copy of the ship from which white 
men first sighted America. During his 
recent visit to Seattle, a viking ship was 
handed to the President by a delegation 
headed by the two Congressmen, Warren 
G. Magnuson and Monrad Wallgren. The 
model, which is said to be a marvel of 
workmanship and as authentic as careful 
study could make it, was made by an 
invalid sailor, Henning Carlson, a native 
of Bohuslen, Sweden. 

& 
A Distinguished Historian 

Professor Laurence Marcellus Larson 
is vice-president of the American His- 
torical Association and, by the rules of 
the organization, will become president of 
that distinguished association at its meet- 
ing in Philadelphia during the Christmas 
vacation. He was born in Norway but 
came to this country as a small child with 
his parents. His work has been especially 
in the field of English history, and he has 
translated from the Old Norse among 
other things The King’s Mirror published 
by the American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. For some years past he has been 
head of the history department at the 
University of Illinois. 

Professor Larson is an Advisor of the 
Foundation’s Committee on Publications 
and has been an occasional contributor to 
the Review. He is also active in the Nor- 
wegian-American Historical Association. 

£ 
The War Against Cancer 

Professor Ludvig Hektoen, head of the 
department of pathology in Chicago Uni- 
versity, has been appointed one of the 
directors of the National Cancer Institute. 
Dr. Hektoen was born in Wisconsin of 
Norwegian parents and is an alumnus of 
Luther College in Decorah. He has won a 
reputation as one of the most distin- 
guished pathologists in the country, and 
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though now well past three score and ten, 
he is active and vigorous enough to attack 
the problem that has baffled human re- 
search for thousands of years, namely the 
causes of cancer. 

& 
A Hero of Pioneer Days 

A hundred years ago last spring a band 
of eighty-three Norwegian emigrants left 
Bergen for the New World. Their leader 
was a young university man, Ole Rynning, 
the son of a minister in Snaasa, Trén- 
delag, who in those days of sharp class 
distinctions had cast in his lot with the 
common people. 

The settled at Beaver 
Creek, Illinois, a choice of location that 
proved disastrous, for the land which had 
looked so pleasant in summer was flooded 
in the autumn, and all but three or four 
succumbed to the settlers’ worst enemy, 
malaria. 

Among those that died, was the leader, 
but in spite of the tragedy that had over- 
taken the settlement, he had not lost faith 
in America. He used his last remnant of 
strength to write a book of advice and 
information for prospective settlers. A 
friend carried the manuscript home to 
Norway. It was printed there and after- 
wards in Sweden, and is credited with 
having done more than any other single 
agency to enlist emigrants. 

In view of the approaching centenary 
of the expedition, a Rynning Memorial 
Committee was formed under the chair- 
manship of Dr. P. O. Bugge, of Bisbee, 
North Dakota. Funds were raised for a 
monument which was unveiled at Snaasa 
on the Fourth of July in the presence of 
a large crowd of visitors. 


& 
To Exhibit in Denver 


The noted Danish-American portrait 
and landscape painter, Mr. J. W. de Rehl- 
ing-Quistgaard, has recently received a 
flattering invitation from the Denver Art 
Museum to give a representative exhibi- 
tion of his work there during the month of 
January. An entire gallery has been 


immigrants 
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placed at his disposal, and much interest 
is evinced in this coming exhibition, since 
it is the first time that Mr. Quistgaard’s 
work is shown in the West. A recent por- 
trait by the artist, which is certain to 
arouse especial comment in Denver, is 
that of the Right Reverend Irving Peake 
Johnson, Bishop of Colorado. He posed 
for Mr. Quistgaard during his recent so- 
journ in New York last summer while he 
was a guest preacher at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York. 
2 

Arts and Handicrafts 

The Institute of Swedish 
Art, which owns its own splendid house 
at 2600 Park Avenue, Minneapolis, has 
for some years past regularly arranged 
exhibitions of arts and handicrafts. The 
Institute itself possesses considerable col- 
lections, and has besides organized a net- 
work of helpers throughout the State. 

This year the exhibition, held during 
the first week of October, was the largest 
and most comprehensive to date. It was 
surprising to see what a large number of 
articles such as textiles, metals, and wood 
carvings had been brought originally from 
Sweden and carefully treasured since 
pioneer days. In addition, there were 
shown many modern copies of the old 
handicrafts, especially of course the weav- 
ings. The Institute plans to make a spe- 
cial effort next year in honor of the 
Tercentenary. 


American 


% 
Madame Michaelis Lecturing 


The famous Danish writer Karin Mich- 
aelis began an American lecture tour No- 
vember 9 when she spoke in Town Hall, 
New York, under the auspices of the 
League for Political Education. Her sub- 
ject was “Love, Marriage, and Divorce.” 
Madame Michaelis is a prolific writer 
with about fifty books to her credit. She 
first became world famous with The Dan- 
gerous Age which appeared in 1910 and 
has been translated into twenty lan- 
guages. Since then she has lectured in 
most of the countries of Europe. 
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Trustees Meeting 

The regular autumn meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation was 
held at 116 East 64th Street on Satur- 
day, November 6. 

At a luncheon preceding the meeting 
the following guests were present: Con- 
sul General Georg Bech, Consul General 
Martin Kastengren, and Mr. Harrison 
Clark, Jr., Fellow of the Foundation to 
Sweden in 1936. 

The letter of resignation of Mr. Henry 
Goddard Leach as President of the Foun- 
dation was presented at the meeting and 


the following resolution was passed by a 
unanimous vote of the Board: 


“RESOLVED by the Trustees of the 
American - Scandinavian Foundation, 
meeting on November sixth, 1937, 
That they extend to the President of 
the Goddard 
Leach, their sincere congratulations 
on the success that has always attended 
his work in the Foundation; 

That they venture to speak for all who 
consider it important that well-founded 
friendship exist between the American 


Foundation, Henry 


and Scandinavian peoples and to thank 
Mr. Leach for the direction, intelligent 
and effective, which he has given daily 


to the affairs of the Foundation during 
the past twenty-five years; 

That though they now accept with re- 
luctance his resignation from the Pres- 
idency of the Foundation, they none- 
the-less look to him for guidance in the 
formulation of their policies and proj- 
ects, and as a sign of their affection 
and regard they propose to elect him 
Honorary Chairman of the Board of 
the Foundation.” 


Professor The Svedberg Here 

Dr. The Svedberg, Professor of Chem- 
istry at the University of Uppsala and 
winner of the Nobel Prize in 1926, ar- 
rived in New York on October 6 as the 
first of the Swedish lecturers invited to 
this country in connection with the New 
Sweden Tercentenary. 

Dr. Svedberg’s first engagement was at 
the University of Delaware, where he de- 
livered a lecture at the ceremonies dedi- 
cating the new chemistry laboratory, and 
where an honorary degree was conferred 
upon him. Following his visit to Delaware, 
he delivered fourteen lectures at other 
universities and before scientific bodies 
in the eastern part of the country. 

Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, chairman 
of the lecture committee of the Swedish 
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Wide World Photos 
Professor The Svedberg 


American Tercentenary Association, made 
the arrangements for Dr. Svedberg’s trip. 


Profecsor Myrdal Coming 
The 


tion 


F ounda- 
announces that Professor Gunnar 
Myrdal, professor of political economy at 
Stockholm University, has accepted the 
invitation of Harvard University to de- 
liver a series of lectures under the Godkin 
Foundation on economic and_ political 
problems of interest to the general public. 

Professor Myrdal was expert advisor 
to the Department of Finance in Sweden 
during the economic crisis. He is a mem- 
ber of the Riksdag and of several royal 
commissions 


American Scandinavian 


including the Population 
the Housing Commission, 
and the Budget Commission. He will 
come to America in May 1938, and is 
prepared to lecture on managed currency 


Commission, 
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and social and economic subjects at other 
universities in addition to Harvard. Invi- 
tations should be addressed to the Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Foundation. 

It is probable that Professor Myrdal 
will be accompanied by Mrs. Myrdal, Sec- 
retary of the Royal Commission on Wo- 
men’s Work. She is a competent lecturer 
on child psychology, public health, nurs- 
ing, and social work. The American Scan- 
dinavian Foundation hopes that sufficient 
invitations will come to her from Ameri- 
can institutions to justify adding Mrs. 
Myrdal also to the list of officially ac- 
cepted Swedish Tercentenary Lecturers. 


The Exhibition of Swedish Art 

The exhibition of Swedish Art lent by 
the government of Sweden in connection 
with the New Sweden Tercentenary 
opened at Rockefeller Center, New York, 
on September 23 under the joint auspices 
of the Swedish American Tercentenary 
Association, the American Scandinavian 


Foundation, and a 


group of American 


Museums. The exhibition was officially 


opened by His Excellency Minister 
Bostrém and brief speeches were made by 
Dr. Sixten Strémbom, curator of the Na- 
tional Museum in Stockholm and Commis- 
sioner for the exhibition, Mr. Francis H. 
Taylor, director of the Worcester Art 
Museum, and Mr. George N. Jeppson, 
chairman of the Art Committee of the 
Tercentenary Association. 

During the two weeks it was seen here 
the exhibition was visited by 26,000 peo- 
ple. From New York it went on to the 
Worcester Art Museum, and then to Min- 
neapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Toledo, Washington, D.C., Wil- 
mington, and Philadelphia, where it will 
be shown in connection with the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration next summer. 


Dr. Str6mbom at the Morgan Library 

Dr. Sixten Strémbom, curator of the 
National Museum in Stockholm, delivered 
an illustrated lecture on “The Art of the 
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Viking Age” at the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary in New York on October 4. The 
lecture was arranged by the Foundation. 


Foreign Minister Koht Lectures 

During the brief stay of Dr. Halvdan 
Koht, Foreign Minister of Norway, the 
Foundation arranged for him to lecture 
before the Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York on October 29, at Harvard 
University on November 2, and at Colum- 
bia University on November 3. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Peter Hammarberg, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived in New York on October 
23 to enter the freshman class at Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Illinois. Mr. 
Hammarberg, a graduate of Sigtuna 
School, was awarded a scholarship by the 
college. 

Mr. Mogens Nielsen, Fellow from Den- 
mark, arrived in New York on October 
10, and will tour the country, studying 
the paint and varnish industry. 

Mr. Borge Hansen-Méller, Fellow from 
Denmark, arrived in this country on Sep- 
tember 14, and has enrolled in the School 
of Business of Columbia University. 

Mr. Andreas Meinert Thomsen, Fellow 
from Denmark, sailed for home on August 
22, after a prolonged study of American 
business methods. 

Dr. Gunnar Heckscher, Fellow from 
Sweden, arrived in New York on Septem- 
ber 28. Dr. Heckscher, who is Professor 
of History at the University of Uppsala, 
will visit a number of leading universities 
while in this country. 

Mr. Thomas Poulsen, Fellow from Den- 
mark, who has been studying chemical 
engineering in the United States, sailed 
from New York on September 24. 

Miss Gerd Wang, Fellow from Norway, 
arrived in New York on September 21, 
and has enrolled in the School of Library 
Service of Columbia University: 

Mr. Sune Overby, Fellow from Sweden, 
arrived in New York on September 18, 









and has enrolled in the Graduate School 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. E. H. Schulein, Fellow from Den- 
mark, arrived in New York on September 
6, and will study engineering while in this 
country. 

Miss Mimi Pedersen, Fellow from Nor- 
way, arrived in New York on September 
21. Miss Pedersen has enrolled in the 
freshman class of Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, on a scholarship 
granted by the college. 

Mr. Uno Léwgren, Fellow from Swe- 
den, arrived in New York on September 
18, and will study chemical engineering 
while in this country. 

Mr. Fritz Ingerslev, Fellow from Den- 
mark, arrived in New York on September 
12, and has taken up studies in radio en- 
gineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. Soren J. W. Graae, Fellow from 
Denmark, arrived in New York on Sep- 
tember 12, and will study American busi- 
ness methods. 

Mr. Thorkild Aistrup, Fellow from 
Denmark, arrived in New York on Sep- 
tember 12, and will study American busi- 
ness methods while in this country. 

Miss Greta Hudin, Fellow from Swe- 
den, who attended the summer school of 
Bryn Mawr College, sailed on Septem- 
ber 4. 

Miss Svea Starrin, Fellow from Swe- 
den, arrived in New York on August 25, 
and is studying employment problems in 
New York and other cities. 

Mr. Carl Gésta Lagerman, Fellow 
from Sweden, arrived in New York on 
July 22, and is studying accounting in 
New York City. 

Mr. Erik Andersson, Fellow from Swe- 
den, who had been studying accounting in 
New York, sailed on August 11. 

Mr. Johannes Pilgaard Sérensen, Fel- 
low from Denmark, arrived in this coun- 
try in the summer, and is studying Amer- 
ican department store administration. 
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Miss Margot Dahlin, Fellow from 
Sweden, who attended the summer school 
of the University of Wisconsin, sailed on 
September 4. 

Mr. Nils Eie, Fellow from Norway, 
arrived in New York on October 24. Mr. 
Eie, who has completed three years’ med- 
ical study in Norway, has enrolled in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University. 


Bureau of University Travel 

The Foundation joined with the Bureau 
of University Travel of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, in offering two scholarships to 
members of the seminar which visited the 
Scandinavian countries last summer on a 
study tour. The recipients of the scholar- 
ships were: Miss Helen Bloomquist of 
Adelphi College, Garden City, New York, 
and Mr. John W. Fredrickson of North- 


western University. 


Borgmester Christensen’s Trip 
Borgmester Viggo Christensen, Com- 
missioner of Public Welfare of Copen- 
hagen, and Mrs. Christensen sailed from 
Los Angeles on October 25, after a lec- 
ture tour of a month, arranged by the 
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William Witherle Lawrence, a trus- 
tee of the Foundation, is author of Beo- 
wulf and Epic Tradition and other books. 

Oscar J. Falnes is professor of 
history at New York University and a 
former Fellow of the Foundation. 

Per Sivle, who died in 1904, was one of 
Norway’s peasant authors, with a produc- 
tion slight in ,volume, but of exquisite 
quality. . . . Th. Thomsen is curator of 
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Foundation. His lectures on the Pacific 
Coast were secured through the coopera- 
tion of Mr. C. Redsted Pedersen, editor 
of Bien in San Francisco. 

A last-minute change in his plans en- 
abled Borgmester Christensen to visit 
Blair, Nebraska, where he delivered a lec- 
ture at Dana College upon the invitation 
of acting President C. X. Hansen. 


The Chicago Chapter 

The Chicago Chapter of the Founda- 
tion gave a dinner in honor of Borgmester 
Viggo Christensen of Copenhagen at the 
Union League Club on October 5. The 
Honorable Ira Nelson Morris, President 
of the Chapter, presided and about one 
hundred guests were present. 


We Apologize! 

The Danish correspondent of the Rr- 
view, in describing the Fourth of July 
festivities at Rebild Park in Denmark, 
failed to get correctly the name of the man 
who unveiled the bust of Max Henius 
raised by Danish-Americans. The bust 
was unveiled by Dr. Henius’s old friend, 
Mr. Halvor Jacobsen of New York. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


the Ethnographic Museum which he de- 
scribes. Fridtjof Knutsen is a 
Norwegian newspaper man.... Torsten 
Fogelquist is one of the most distin- 
guished of Sweden’s contemporary critics, 
a member of the Swedish Academy. . . . 
Charles Wharton Stork, best known for 
his translations, appears in this number as 
an original poet. . . . Else Merrild is a 
newspaper woman of Copenhagen. 









FICTION 


Bang, Monica (pseud. for Gabrielle Rin- 
gertz). Guds barnbarn. Medén. 230 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.45 


A fine description of life at the close of the 
nineteenth century in a Stockholm family in 
which the stern evangelical religion is the cause 
of strife between the mother and the lively 
young daughter. 


Berg, Curt. Bld dragonerna. Bonnier. 374 
pages. Paper bound, $2.55 


A good entertaining story from a little Norr- 
land garrison town in the Nineties with 
glimpses of the magnificent Norrland scenery. 


Berg, Eva. Ny kvinna. Wahlstrém & Wid- 
strand, 459 pages. Paper bound, $2.55 

An intelligent and sensible portrayal of the 
ill-assorted marriage of an inherently naive 
and indolent aristocratic girl with an energetic 
doctor in a primitive district. They ultimately 
find a solution to their marital problem. 


Bergstrand-Poulsen, Elisabeth. JV dven. 
Norstedt. 192 pages. Paper bound, $2.05 

The author is a native of the old Virend dis- 
trict in southern Smaland, and all her work 
is a glorification in word and picture of this 
strange old peasant culture. 


Bjorkman, Anna. Rdddad idyll. Bonnier. 
827 pages. Paper bound, $1.75 

A simple but intimate and authentic picture 
of a small community on the plains of Skane. 


Boye, Karin. For lite. 
Paper bound, $1.65 

The story of a marriage and of a poet’s 
commonplace tragedy written with clarity and 
integrity. 


Bonnier. 244 pages. 


Hammenhdég, a eeaomer. Esthers och Al- 
berts dktenskap. Natur och Kultur. 260 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.80 


A sequel to Hammenhiég’s first book, and 
the best he has written hitherto, Esther och 
Albert, and, like it, a good proof of the au- 
thor’s ability to give a detailed and concrete 
picture of lower middle class life in Stockholm. 


Hedberg, Olle. Jag dr en prins av blodet. 
Norstedt. 409 pages. Paper bound, $2.25 

With a slightly acid knowledge of human 
nature and a restrained style, the author de- 
scribes the relationship between two brothers, 
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Compiled by Greta Linder, library advisor, on the basis of the annotated 
lists published by the Swedish Government Library Commission. 
American prices have been furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


one of whom is forced from childhood to make 
constant sacrifices for the other and finally 
dies for him. 


Hertzman-Ericson, Gurli. Gédvan. 
stedt. 153 pages. Paper bound, $1.05. 


Nor- 


A collection of short stories bearing the 
stamp of this author’s realistic style, her warm 
interest in people, and her wise outlook upon 
life. 

Ingel, Paul Michael (pseud. for Ragnar 
Holmstrém). Byn vid havet. Schildt. 267 pages. 
Paper bound, $1.95 

A picture of life on the east coast of Swe- 
den, a trifle romantic here and there perhaps, 
but with a certain strength in the depiction of 
primitive emotional life. 


Jandel, Ragnar. Barndomstid. Tiden. 267 
pages. Paper bound, $1.60 

A picture of the crofter world of Blekinge 
in southern Sweden, where the author grew up. 
His treatment of child psychology bears wit- 
ness both to the author’s honest desire for 
truth and to his feeling for poetical nuances. 


Johnson, Eyvind. Se dig inte om! Bonnier. 
269 pages. Paper bound, $1.75 

A continuation of Nu var det 1914! and Hér 
har du ditt liv! (see the American ScANDINA- 
viAN Review for September 1936). The poor 
Norrbotten boy has now come to wartime 
Stockholm, where he spends his adolescent 
years. The book is written with uncompromis- 
ing realism but also with psychological insight 
and artistic style. 


Lilja, Gertrud. Avinnorna i slikten. Bon- 
nier. 390 pages. Paper bound, $2.25 

The setting for this interesting novel is a 
Smaland peasant home in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century in which the father prac- 
tises an austere and rigid Christianity. 


Martinson, Harry. Vdgen ut. Bonnier. 424 
pages. Paper bound, $2.55 

A continuation of the account of the author’s 
childhood given in Nédsslorna blomma. The 
orphan boy, Martin, who pursues here his 
harsh, itinerant existence, passing through the 
unrest and conflicts of adolescence, is depicted 
with intuitive strength by this remarkable au- 
thor, whose style at once rankly naturalistic 
and highly imaginative has already had an in- 
fluence on Swedish literature. 
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Stiernstedt, Marika. Spegling i en skérva. 
Bonnier. 384 pages. Paper bound, $2.55 

The author, who is herself something of a 
Slav and has childhood memories from the old 
Russia, here portrays a Russian government 
official’s family of the cultural-liberal type 
from 1914 to 1934. 


Widén, Albin. /lem vill jag dter rida. 
Wahlstrém & Widstrand. 344 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.55 

A prize novel from a Swedish rural district 
in the Period of Greatness written in an expres- 
sive style with expert historical knowledge and 
psychological insight. 


POETRY 
Nystrom, Bengt E. Under 
himmel. Diakonistyrelsen. 82 
bound, 90 cents 


Herres 
Paper 


Var 
pages. 


The keynote of this collection of poems is a 
positive religious sense which casts a glow over 
the troubles and duties of the day. 


GENERAL 


Ahlberg, Alf. /dealen och deras skugg- 
bilder. Seelig. 212 pages. Paper bound, $1.05 

The author, who is rector of the Brunnsvik 
Folk High School, examines critically as a 
Christian humanist certain personalities and 
currents of our time. 


Bengtsson, Frans G. Karl NI/I’s levnad. 
Fran Altranstddt till Fredrikshald. Norstedt. 
133 pages. Paper bound, $2.85 

The second half of Bengtsson’s monumental 
life of Charles XII. 


Book, Fredrik. Det rika och fattiga Sverige; 
en sommaresa 1936, Bonnier. 255 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.55 


In his fresh and vivid style the author de- 
scribes an automobile trip through Sweden, 
expressing a strong feeling of fellowship with 
the working people. 


Garberg, Rikard W. / rigg och skans; min- 
nen fran en djupvattenseglares hunddér. Wahl- 
strém & Widstrand. 181 pages. Paper bound, 
$1.50 


The author tells a lively tale of his life as 
a seaman on Swedish sailing ships in the 
Seventies. 


Harrie, Ivar. Tjugotalet in memoriam. 
Geber. 235 pages. Paper bound, $2.05 

An intelligent and spirited account of the 
ideas current from 1914 to 1933 viewed from 
the Swedish standpoint against the back- 
ground of general cultural development. 


Hedin, Sven, Sidenvdgen. En bilfdrd genom 
Centralasien, Bonnier, 403 pages. Paper bound, 
$3.00 
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Hedin has prepared for the Chinese Govern- 
ment a plan to revive for commercial purposes 
the old imperial highway along which the cara- 
vans used to bring silk to the west two thou- 
sand years ago. 


Horner, Nils. Resa till Lop. Norstedt. 328 
pages. Paper bound, $4.50 

As geologist on Hedin’s great Asiatic expe- 
dition, the author suffered unheard-of hard- 
ships. His particular task was to clear up the 
desert problems, especially the much disputed 
shifting of Lake Lop-nar. 


Linder, Sten. /bsen, Strindberg och andra; 
litteraturhistoriska essder. Bonnier. 301 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.25 

Studies by an authority on Scandinavian lit- 
erature of the Eighties, including essays on 
Ibsen and Strindberg, Harriet Bosse’s picture 
of Strindberg, Jonas Lie, Synnéve Solbakken, 
and Ernst Ahlgren and Georg Brandes. 


Lindgren, John. Fran Per Gétrek till Per 
Albin. Bonnier. 278 pages. Paper bound, $1.75 

An objective, illuminating, and readable ac- 
count of the Swedish Labor movement. Per 
Gétrek was an eccentric social reformer of the 
1830s; Per Albin Hansson is the present 
Prime Minister of Sweden. 


Montell, Gésta. Mevikanskt; Indianliv i 
forntid och nutid. Medén, 220 pages. Paper 
bound, $2.25 

The author, who accompanied Hedin as 
ethnographer, has made a research trip to 
Mexico and describes both the old Indian cul- 
ture and the problems of modern Mexico. 


Nilsson, Martin P. Forntidens 
Geber. 235 pages. Paper bound, $1.50 


historia. 


A brief account of the earliest history of the 
Orient, Greece, and Rome in the light of mod- 
ern scientific investigation. 


Nystedt, Olle. Fran studentkorstdget till 
Sigtunastiftelsen. Diakonistyrelsen. 479 pages. 
Paper bound, $2.85 

A history of the youth movement in the Swed- 
ish church which has its roots in the theology 
of Nathan Séderblom and Einar Billing. This 
movement, which came to a head among the 
students of Uppsala about 1909, has played an 
important role in Sweden in recent years. 


Odhe, Thorsten. Skogen blir klader. Koop- 
erativa forbundet. 160 pages. Paper bound, 45 
cents 

An interesting account of the rapidly grow- 
ing artificial silk industry in Sweden. 


Sandler, Rickard. Svenska utrikesdrenden. 
Tiden. 171 pages. Paper bound, 70 cents 

These speeches by the Swedish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, together with those published 
in Ett utrikespolitisk program in 1935, may be 
regarded as representative of the Swedish 
attitude towards the questions discussed. 
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Iceland, A Land of Contrasts. By Hjal- 
mar Lindroth. Translated from the Swedish 
by Adolph B. Benson. Illustrated. Princeton 
University Press, for the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation, 1937. Price $3.50. 


When published in the original Swedish in 
1930, Professor Lindroth’s notable work was 
favorably reviewed in Icelandic publications; 
and very deservedly so, for it is a scholarly, 
sympathetic, and on the whole a penetrating 
study of the people and the culture of Ice- 
land. The English translation may, therefore, 
safely be recommended as an authentic guide, 
as it follows the original closely, and has be- 
sides, especially in matters statistical, been 
brought up to date. 

Professor Lindroth knows whereof he speaks 
when writing on Iceland and the Icelanders, 
for he has not only traveled extensively in Ice- 
land, but has also, which is of fundamental 
importance in this connection, mastered the 
Icelandic language. Hence he writes as one 
who has entered deeply into the life of the 
people and knows and understands intimately 
the conditions under which they live and the 
problems they face. 

The very title of his book, Iceland, A Land 
of Contrasts, clearly indicates his unusual ap- 
proach to the subject. Justly, he points out 
in his introduction that foreign travelers in 
Iceland have until recently been too much 
concerned with describing the scenery, unique 
and grand as it is, but have neglected in- 
terpreting the people and Icelandic civiliza- 
tion. Equally rightly, he insists that it is the 
culture of Iceland, in modern times no less 
than in days of old, that should concern us: 
“Especially in modern times, we may say, be- 
cause the old and the new—often indeed the 
very ancient and the ultra-modern—are at 
present engaged in a strange and violent con- 
flict. It is this conflict, this revolution, now 
slow and hidden, now rapid and palpable, in 
the cultural life of Iceland which I shall 
try to give a survey of here. This point of 
view is in my opinion so fruitful that it will 
dominate the whole work.” The approach is 
both timely and revealing. Present-day Ice- 
land, “The Modern Land of the Sagas,” which 
is in the midst of an all-embracing transition, 
in ways of living no less than in the realm of 
the spirit, emerges vividly from the pages of 
this book. ; 

After a highly enlightening chapter on the 
Icelandic people, Professor Lindroth writes 
a detailed account of the “Material Civiliza- 
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tion” :—dress; buildings and farms; life on an 
Icelandic farm; communication and transpor- 
tation; and the fishing industry. The second 
main part of the book deals in equal detail 
with the “Intellectual Life’’:—general back- 
ground; hygiene and care of the sick, alcohol 
and temperance; sports, games, and dances; 
culture, educational institutions, and science; 
the fine arts; the language; modern Iceland 
and the monuments of antiquity; and litera- 
ture. 

Here is brought together much salient and 
varied information, which bespeaks both the 
wide knowledge of the author and his keen 
observation. In the chapter on “The Fine Arts” 
I miss, however, a reference to that venerable 
form of Icelandic art—wood-carving, whose 
best-known representative today is the gifted 
and versatile Rikardur Jénsson (See the ar- 
ticle about him in THe Amertcan-Scanpr- 
NAvVIAN Review, June, 1927). The significant 
chapter on the Icelandic language reveals the 
author as the excellent philologist that he is. 
The chapter on Icelandic literature is a note- 
worthy survey as far as it goes, but some- 
what limited by Professor Lindroth’s selection 
of authors. As a result two of Iceland’s most 
noted present-day writers, Gunnar Gunnars- 
son and Gudmundur Kamban, receive but a 
passing mention, while others, some of whom 
are certainly less important, are discussed in 
considerable detail. Likewise, it is not correct 
to say that only two women writers, Oline and 
Herdis Andrjesdottir, “have received any gen- 
eral attention.” Certainly the poetess “Hulda” 
(Unnur Benediktsdéttir Bjarklind), the most 
productive and many-sided of Icelandic 
women writers now living, deserves to be in- 
cluded. 

Professor Adolph B. Benson, the translator, 
has done his work well; his translation is 
both accurate and readable. He has also added 
a number of helpful notes. The bibliography 
is adequate, and there is a good index. Nu- 
merous fine illustrations add conspicuously to 
the value of this authoritative and interesting 
volume, a worthy addition to the many im- 
portant works on Northern culture published 
by the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 


Ricuarp Beck 


The Changing West and Other Essays. 
By Laurence M. Larson. The Norwegian- 
American Historical Association. Northfield. 
1937. Price $2.50. 


The reader who is familiar only with Pro- 
fessor Larson’s contributions to English and 
Old Norse history may find this new volume 
something of a surprise. For these essays deal 
not with European but with American his- 
tory, more specifically with that “West” in 
which live and labor so many Americans of 
Scandinavian descent. This region, we are in- 
formed in the opening essay, which, by 
the way serves—a bit inadequately—as the 
title for the collection as a whole, is pass- 
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ing through a fundamental change. The author 
accepts throughout the Turner thesis, which 
stresses the importance of the frontier in 
American life, and his specific endeavor here 
is to fit the Norwegian immigrant element into 
the Turner picture of the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, or, what has been happily called, the 
Nearer Northwest. 

The immigrant from Norway had many ad- 
justments to make in this new society. The 
public or “Yankee” school, for instance, was 
the source of much controversy in which, as 
the essay on that subject makes clear, no mean 
part was played by the late Rasmus B. An- 
derson. The essay on the frontier lay preacher 
is a tresh and first hand account of this 
itinerant figure who, if he had possessed a 
mount, would have been the Lutheran coun- 
terpart of the Methodist circuit rider; the 
second portion of the essay goes into the in- 
tricacies of Norwegian-American religious 
factionalism, and will interest particularity the 
historian of religion. The essay on the political 
riot in a frontier Iowa county in 1876 is a 
reminder that the advent of the Norwegian- 
American in politics was not accomplished 
without some opposition. 

The immigrant had not been here many 
decades before he began to make some con- 
tribution to America’s cultural life, as is evi- 
dent in the chapter on “The Norwegian Ele- 
ment in the Field of American Scholarship,” 
and in the biographical essays on Grundeysen 
and Boyesen, two pioneers’ in Norwegian- 
American fiction. The essay on Boyesen, in 
this writer’s opinion, is distinctly the most 
substantial one in the collection. A part of 
Boyesen’s experience was certainly typical; 
many another immigrant like him on his ar- 
rival here set about with diligence to learn 
the new ianguage and “abandon all Scandi- 
navian associations,” expecting meanwhile to 
remain no less a Norwegian, only to find years 
later when he visited the “old country” that 
“he was no longer a Norwegian.” 


Oscar J. FALNES 


Monetary Policy and Crises: a Study of 


Swedish Experience. By Brinley Thomas. 
London; George Routledge. 1926. Price 7/6. 

This book deals with only one of the many 
social and economic problems in Sweden which 
have so interested Americans in the past five 
years. In contrast with much of the other 
literature which has appeared dealing with 
these problems, this work is marked by its 
objectivity and the well-balanced scientific 
analysis of the policies of the Swedish gov- 
ernment in monetary matters. Dr. Brinley 
Thomas is a young instructor at the London 
School of Economics who undertook the rather 
difficult task of learning the Swedish lan- 
guage, in order to prepare for English- 
speaking readers a monograph on Sweden’s 
monetary experiences since 1914, and the 
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theoretical and practical work of the econo- 
mists in shaping her policies. 

As the title indicates, economic crises form 
the basis of the study. The two chief economic 
dislocations which Sweden has passed through 
have been those of the war and immediate 
post-war years, and the depression years 
1930-34. Dr. Thomas’ description of the first 
years of crisis, the war years, is rather weak, 
but he is on much surer ground when he 
writes of Sweden’s experiences in the last 
crisis and her quick recovery. In September 
1931 Sweden went off gold, and the Board of 
the Riksbank announced that their future 
policy would be “the maintenance of the in- 
ternal purchasing power of the krona.” It was 
rather a vague standard and did not prevent 
deflation from continuing in Sweden during 
most of 1932. Not until 1933 did Sweden begin 
to recover, and then the stimulus was exter- 
nal... an increased demand for her timber 
products from Britain’s expanding housing 
industry, and for her iron products from 
Germany’s armament industry. In September 
1932 the Social Democrats had come to power 
and were determined to have a large public 
works program to stimulate the capital goods 
industry and reemployment. The chief theoret- 
ical basis for the program was an official 
report of Professor Myrdal’s entitled: Finans- 
politikens ekonomiska verkningar of which 
Dr. Thomas gives an excellent summary. Pro- 
fessor Ohlin’s report published about the same 
time Penningpolitik, offentliga arbeten, sub- 
ventioner och tullar som medel mot arbets- 
lishet Dr. Thomas regrettably does not dis- 
cuss. The public works program was slow 
in getting under way, and in the meantime 
recovery had already begun, further stimu- 
lated, however, by the new expansionist pro- 
gram. 

There is also a chapter on Monetary Theory 
since Wicksell which is rather too technical 
for the ordinary reader, and too sketchy for 
the economist. The rest of the book is intel- 
ligently done, written with an easy style and 
without too much of the technical language 
of the economist. It should be read by every- 
one interested in Sweden’s monetary theory 
in practice, especially during its most inter- 
esting phase, the period from 1931 to 1935. 

Harrison Ciark 


FICTION 


Katrina. By Sally Salminen. Translated 
from the Swedish by Naomi Walford. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1937. Price $2.50. 

Sigrid Undset writes about Katrina that no 
one should be deterred from reading it by 
the fact that it is a prize-winning novel. I 
might add that no one should be frightened 
away by the publicity attending the fact that 
the author wrote the book while she was a ser- 
vant girl in New York. Katrina is a good wine 
that needs no bush. Wherever she learned it, 
Miss Salminen has thoroughly mastered the 
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Sally Salminen 







art of writing, and she has wisely chosen the 
scenes of her childhood where she is on fa- 
miliar ground. Indeed her heroine is said to 
have borrowed some traits from her mother, 
who as a widow in extreme poverty brought 
up a large brood of children. 

Tne Aland she pictures is a country of 
patriarchal conditions at their worst. The poor 
people live in almost incredible wretchedness 
under the dominion of the wealthy captains 
who own the land as well as the ships and can 
force men, women, nay tiny children to toil 
for a miserable pay “in kind”’—a little skim 
milk or a pair of old shoes for a day’s work. 
The book is not a social document, however, 
but the story of one heroic woman. 

Katrina is a vigorous and beautiful girl, 
the daughter of well-to-do parents in Finland, 
who follows the lure of the stranger and mar- 
ries an attractive young sailor from Aland. 
When he brings her home, she finds that in- 
stead of the great house he had told her 
about, he has only a dirty hovel; she has to 
go out as a field laborer, and her husband is 
despised by everybody as the biggest liar and 
braggart in the parish. 

She is proud enough to stick to her bad 
bargain, but it is not only pride that sustains 
her. She learns to love her husband, not only 
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because he needs her, but because she needs 
him. Underneath his weakness there is a real 
goodness and sweetness, and even a great hon- 
esty—for his tall tales are not so much con- 
scious deceit as an effort of the imagination 
to get away from the sordid reality. 

There is a scene in which Katrina allows 
their life to pass in review. She finds that 
Johan is suspicious of the attentions paid her 
by the rich and powerful Captain Nordkvist. 
Gently she soothes him, until the sharp pain 
melts in tears. She reminds him of the time 
when their first child was born and he made 
porridge for her; of how he found her when 
she was lost on the ice with their little girl; 
of the time when the child died and they lay 
awake together all night in their sorrow. “ ‘Ay, 
if we talked of all we can remember, it'd 
be a whole book, for we've done a lot of 
things that others know nothing about. Rich 
people—like the Nordkvist’s, for instance— 
can’t know anything about all this. What have 
Nordkvist and I in common? But you and I 
had our young days, and we've got our chil- 
dren, and poverty, and work.’ ” 

There is a deep and simple wisdom in all 
this, and it is unfolded with a beautiful and 
quiet art which is characteristic of the book. 

Naomi Walford has tried the difficult task 
of making these plain people speak as they 
would have done in English and has suc- 
ceeded in being colloquial without being 
vulgar. 





Hanna Astrup Larsen 





The Faithful Wife. By Sigrid Undset. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Arthur 
G. Chater. Knopf. 1937. Price $2.50. 

Sigrid Undset’s latest book is a study of a 
modern woman in relation to marriage. The 
heroine, Nathalie, is a woman who can in- 
spire and feel intense passionate love and who 
finds satisfaction for the deepest instincts of 
her nature in her relation to her husband. But 
she is also a human being endowed with energy, 
intelligence, and eagerness to do her share of 
the world’s work. 

In former days such a woman would have 
found her work cut out for her as head of a 
household with perhaps many servants and 
dependents and with innumerable large and 
small tasks to be supervised and directed. Her 
abilities would have been enlisted in the ser- 
vice of her affections. It was this fusion of 
all her faculties which gave the old-fashioned 
woman the singleness and repose, the min- 
gled benignity and energy, which many of us 
remember in our mothers and grandmothers. 
One feels that Sigrid Undset is nostalgic for 
those days and believes some of their spirit 
can be recaptured even if the conditions are 
gone. 

Unlike Ida Elisabeth in the author’s novel 
of that name, Nathalie has no children. The 
care of the small flat with one part-time ser- 
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vant is not enough to occupy her, and she 
therefore continues in the responsible and well 
paid position she held before their marriage. 
Absorbed in each other, she and Sigurd do 
not even gather a circle of common friends. 
It is significant that they come from differ- 
ent milieus and have not succeeded in creating 
any new milieu together. 

Nathalie’s father was “the typical editor 
who had been to America, as in the books of 
Ibsen and Bjérnson.” He and his wife worked 
for all the causes that used to be considered 
advanced in the Nineties, and this rather 
naive radicalism had caused a slightly flippant 
and cynical reaction in the children. Sigurd, 
on the other hand, is come of rural stock, and 
there is a substratum of conservatism in him. 
When he begins to feel attracted to a young 
girl of peasant origin, he fancies that he sees 
in her something of the virtues of his mother. 
He imagines her to be close to the elemental 
realities, the great simple truths of life, and 
he even begins to judge Nathalie by the stand- 
ards of his old home. Nathalie’s bitterest 
pang comes when the other woman is to have 
a child by Sigurd. She has not only lost the 
love of her husband, whom she still passion- 
ately loves, but she feels that Nature’s self has 
rejected her and chosen this weak, silly girl. 

Sigrid Undset never in her novels speaks 
in her own person. She uses sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, of her characters as 
spokesman for her theories. In this book, al- 
though the reader’s sympathy: is with the wife, 
it is often the husband who formulates the 
author’s ideas. It is he who says that they 
have never built a home, their relation has 
only been “a legalized companionship.” For 
that reason it seems fatally easy to break. 
Seems—but in the end Sigurd and Nathalie 
find that they belong together and take up 
their life again, though on a different basis. 

The book treats of fundamental human re- 
lationships as they manifest themselves in 
modern life. It is superbly well built up, and 
seems to me by far the best novel of modern 
life that Sigrid Undset has written. 

i, A, 55. 


Thord Firetooth. By Alice Alison Lide 
and Margaret Alison Johansen. Illustrated 
by Henry Pitz. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
1937. Price $2.00 

This is a spirited tale of adventure from 
the time of Olav Trygvason. Young Thord, a 
chieftain’s son, is taken in an attack of the 
wild Jomsvikings upon his home in Sogn, 
Norway. In telling all that happened to him 
—and a great deal did happen, almost too 
much—the authors have an opportunity for a 
kaleidoscopic picture of the whole known 
world at a time when races were crossing one 
another and faiths were clashing. Thord is 
-arried first to the fortified camp of the Joms- 
vikings, is sold into slavery, suffers blows 


and indignities, sees fighting and hairbreadth 
escapes, and through being an oarsman on the 
Danube at last reaches Constantinople, where 
he is rescued by some of his countrymen in 
the Varangian guard. He returns to his own 
country, sets out again, is carried to Vinland, 
and finally to Greenland. 

The story is perhaps a little too harrowing 
to appeal to the young readers who naturally 
would enjoy it most, but it is extremely well 
told and shows a thorough study of the back- 
ground. Nor is it all physical adventure. There 
are spiritual elements of affection, loyal 
friendship, and passionate martyrdom. Faith 
in the White Christ touches Thord’s heart and 
makes him the champion of the new religion. 

BHAck. 


BOOK NOTES 


A handsome volume entitled Norwegian 
Decorative Art Today, edited by Halvor 
Vreim with the cooperation of the Decorative 
Art Society, has recently been published by 
Fabritius & Sénner, Oslo. ‘The book contains 
180 fine illustrations of textiles, silver, enamel, 
pewter, porcelain, pottery, glass, books, and 
furniture and has a brief introduction and 
descriptive notes in English. The price at 
Bonniers, New York, is $3.50. 


The catalogue issued for the Swedish Ter- 
centenary Art Exhibit and compiled by Dr. 
Sixten Strémbom is a valuable contribution 
to the literature on Swedish art available in 
English. It contains a chapter on each of three 
divisions in the Exhibit with many illustrations 
and this is supplemented by an introductory 
section of 36 pages of pictures entitled, “The 
Background in Sweden.” The catalogue can 
be bought from Bonniers in New York. Price 
$1.00. 


The Swedish-American sculptor David Ed- 
strém has written an autobiography entitled 
The Testament of Caliban. In his Foreword 
to the book, Rupert Hughes compares it to 
the autobiography of Cellini. “A lover of 
beauty, a philosopher, a poet, a great sculptor, 
a seer of vast conceptions, a struggler with 
the most sordid, cruel, and the most luxurious 
evils, he tells with shameless honesty a life 
of extraordinary richness.” It is illustrated 
with reproductions of some of the author’s 
greatest works. (Funk & Wagnalls, $3.00.) 


Albin Widén, former Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, is an author of note whose 
novel Hem vill jag dter rida will be found 
listed under “Swedish Books for American 
Libraries” in this number. It won the second 
prize in the contest in which Sally Salminen’s 
won the first. In addition, Mr. Widén has 
recently published a book entitled Svenskar 
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som erévrat Amerika (Swedes who have con- 
quered America). A popular, fully illustrated 
book, dealing both with the early colonization 
and present day conditions, it is a preliminary 
study for a thorough work of research into 
the causes of emigration and the life of Swed- 
ish immigrants in the United States. 










Beginning Norwegian, by Einar J. Haugen, 
associate professor of Scandinavian languages 
in the University of Wisconsin, is a text book 
designed for those who have no_ previous 
knowledge of the subject. It contains in small 
compass a short history of the language, be- 
sides grammar, exercises, a vocabulary of 
about 800 words, and some reading selections. 
The fluctuating state of the Norwegian lan- 
guage makes the task of the teacher very 
difficult. Professor Haugen has thought best 
to stick to the Riksm4l as written by Hamsun 
and Sigrid Undset, rather than the Landsmal 
or the latest attempt to fuse the two which 
has recently received official sanction in Nor- 
way. In this he follows the best Norwegian- 
American authors, who have never attempted 
to keep up with the lightning speed of de- 
velopment in the old country. (F. S. Crofts. 
Price $1.85.) 

















































The SWEDISH 
PRINCESSES '== 
COOK BOOK 


Translated from the Original 
“PRINSESSORNAS KOKBOK” 

























This famous cookbook is now available 


in English. It contains over 600 well 
tested recipes of simple 


and inexpensive as well $950 







as more elaborate dishes. 
Illustrated . . Clothbound 


BONNIERS 
561 THIRD AVE. @ NEW YORK CITY 
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ICELAND 


A LAND OF 


CONTRASTS 


By Hyatmar LINDROTH 

















Translated from the Swedish 
By Adolph B. Benson 





WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 





Price, $3.50 postpaid 





The Saga Island has always in the 
minds of Americans been surrounded by 
a glamour of romance as a land of fire 
and ice where nature itself had set the 
stage for drama and where the heroic 
age lived on into the present. Professor 
Lindroth dispels some of this glamour, 
but he substitutes an authentic picture 
that appeals through its everyday hero- 
ism. He describes a strong, intelligent 
race, compound of Norse and Celtic, tak- 
ing up the fight against overpowering 
forces of nature, wresting a living from 
a niggardly soil, keeping its soul alive 
with its great ancient literature. He tells 
us also how the machine age has come 
to Iceland, how the archaic and the ultra- 
modern exist side by side. 

Readers who have some knowledge of 
the ancient classical sagas and poetry of 
Iceland and who have longed to obtain 
some fundamental information about 
modern Icelandic art, education, lan- 
guage and literature, will find a re- 
liable, interesting guide in Professor 
Lindroth’s book. 





Order from 


THE AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


116 EAST 64TH STREET @® NEW YORK CITY 
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Direct Radio Telegraph 
| Service 


Via RCA 


= between 


United States 


Argentina Germany Philippines 
a Great Britain Poland 
Tazi Guatemala 
Chile Haiti a 
China Hawaii Fiseree Aico 
Colombia Holland Russia 
Cuba Hong Kong Siam (“Via RCA” 
Curacao (“Via RCA” Manila) 
Czechoslovakia Manila) Society Islands 
Dominican Italy (“Via RCA” 
Republic Japan Honolulu) 
oe Liberia Spain 
Dutch Guiana a ee RCA” SWEDEN 
Fiji (“Via RCA Manila) Switzerland 


Honolul : ; 
woe ~_ Mexico Syria 


French Indo-. NORWAY Turkey 


China Panama Venezuela 


omestic Radio Telegraph Service between 
Baltimore Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Boston New Orleans San Francisco 
Chicago New York Seattle 
Detroit Washington 


Low rates feature this fast new domestic service, which flashes fifteen word 
messages for the regular wire-line rate for ten words, or sixty word letter- 
grams at the usual cost of fifty words. Longer messages cost proportion- 
ately less. 


The Only Direct Route 


to No orway and Sweden 
Every Message 


Via RCA 


The Quick Way to All the World and to Ships at Sea 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 
64 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-1811 


and 


D 
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Financing Commodities 
Jor the markets of the world! 


The Branch Around the Corner Can Serve You Around the World 


S SHOWN by white circles in the map above, there are 
National City branches in twenty-three overseas 
countries, each a complete banking unit in itself. 

This world-wide organization offers leading merchants, 
through local banks, immediate trade and credit information 
and every financing service for facilitating the movement 
and sale of commodities for the markets of the world. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: = 72 Branches in 
55 Wall Street Nc Greater New York 


BRANCHES, AFFILIATES AND NATIONAL CITY CORRESPONDENT BANKS IN 
EVERY COMMERCIALLY IMPORTANT CITY IN THE WORLD 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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34 METROPOLITAN BRANCHES 


48 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES THE BANK HAS CONNECTION WITH ALL LEADING 
BANKS IN THE WORLD. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE SOLD AND PURCHASED. 


> 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES EFFECTED. 


SHARE CAPITAL: Kr. 50.000.000.— 4 
RESERVES: Kr. 34.000.000.— COLLECTIONS ON DENMARK. 


> 


PAYMENTS UNDER LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


> 


ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


TELEGRAPHIC- ADDRESS: LANDMANDSBANK 


DEN DANSKE 
LANDMANDSBANK 


HEAD OFFICE + COPENHAGEN - DENMARK ~- 12, HOLMENS KANAL 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
AKTIEBOLAG 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
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Funds: 100.000.000 Kronor 
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BANKING 


We transact every description of banking busi- 


ness. 


The Bank being a member of the Stockholm Stock 
Exchange offers complete facilities for the execution 
of stock exchange transactions, and further under- 
takes the safe custody and handling of securities on 


behalf of customers. 
Executor and trustee business also undertaken. 
Commercial information furnished. 


A Quarterly Report on current market and eco- 
nomic conditions in Sweden is issued by the Statis- 
tical Department of the Bank and will be sent with- 


out charge upon request. 


The Bank is closely connected with eleven pro- 
vincial banks in Sweden. Through these banks and 
its own offices and branches, numbering 113, the 
Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget is directly repre- 


sented in about 300 places in Sweden. 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Paid-Up Capital and Reserves Kronor 
132,000,000 


Head Offices in GOTHENBURG, STOCK- 
HOLM and MALMO, and Branches all over 
Sweden. 
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... death 


walks the 


pages 
of this 
magazine 


True to our policy of faithfully 
reporting foreign affairs without 
bias and without prejudice, we of 
THE LIVING AGE have gathered 
from our thousands of foreign 
sources an amazing issue to be pu! 
lished this month. 

Amazing because, although there 
is, officially, no war on the face o! 
the earth—it deals with the armed 
conflicts of six great nations, and 
with the forces which may mean 
war to more than half the worid! 

We want you to read this signiti- 
cant issue of THE LIVING AGE 
because no other source can provide 
you with the inside story of these 
conflicts and forces which every 
thinking American realizes are a 
serious and immediate threat to our 
own neutrality, and because we want 
you to become acquainted with the 
scope and extent of this great maga- 
zine—“the oldest monthly review 
in Americ», and the most dis- 
tinguished.” 
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Never before has this or any publication presented in a single issue so many authori- 
tative articles on such momentous problems. From the December LIVING AGE 
you can gain the clearest picture of the dangers threatening the peace of the world. 


a few of the dynamic articles 
Japan’s Way With the Vanquished Is Russia Ready? 


by A. Morgan Young Anonymous 


= 
Only Four Million Englishmen! War and Law in Asia 

by A. M. Carr-Saunders by Sir John Fischer Williams 
Because we want you to know this great or a 
review, we are making a special introduc- The Living Age si2 
tory offer to you. Write, or use this coupon, 63 Park Row 
today. You will save one dollar. New York City 

Rue Send me the next six issues of THE 
The Living Age LIVING AGE. [JI enclose two dollars. 
63 Park Row, New York City CL) Bill me for two dollars. (Check one.) 


6 months special $2 Name 
Address 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! >» me 








City and State 
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A mermaid appears in the sparkling crystal of this exquisite decanter 
rous glasses mold from a square base to a circular top —a doz 

















SCANDINAVIAN CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CARDS, ETC. 


SWEDISH: 

JULSTAMNING, with stories, poems, essays and art reproductions of the most famous authors 
and artists. The main attraction in this year’s issue is a very interesting article describing and 
depicting the wives of well known artists, who in many instances have been the inspiration for 
the artist to produce a masterpiece. This article is profusely illustrated with beautiful pictures 
in colors and black. Many other interesting stories and articles. Altogether 14 full-page pictures 
in colors, over 40 illustrations and a very artistic cover in colors. Acclaimed as the most beauti- 
ful magazine in the world. Price, Edition de Luxe, $1.50 

JULKVALLEN, with contributions by the leading authors and artists, richly illustrated and 
with many colored reproductions. Price, $1.00 

VINTERGATAN. The Swedish authors’ magazine, with stories, poems, essays by the most 
famous contemporary authors, profusely illustrated. Price, $1.00 

HUSMODERNS JUL. The housewife’s special magazine, with many interesting stories, essays, 
recipes, etc. Illustrated and with colored pictures. Price, $0.60 

VART HEMS JUL. A very popular Christmas magazine, full of stories, poems, etc. Richly 
illustrated and with many colored reproductions. Price, $0.60 


NORWEGIAN: 

JULEHELG. The Norwegian authors’ magazine, with contributions by the leading Norwegian 
authors and artists, beautifully illustrated and with many reproductions in colors. Price, $1.25 

DANISH: 


JULEROSER. The stories, essays, poems, etc., are written by the leading Danish authors and 
the pictures are reproductions of real masterpieces in beautiful colors. 
Price, Edition de Luxe, $1.50 


Christmas Cards, Table Decorations, Candles, Etc., Etc. 
Catalogue of Books in the Original and Translations Free of Charge 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE. 561 Third Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
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THE GIFT 
of 


SCANDINAVIA 


A Bedroom from a Swedish Suite in The Towers 


The living art of the 


north countries has left its lovely impress 


throughout this great hotel . . . upon its 
public rooms, the Norse Grill, the Park 
Avenue Foyer, the Main Lobby .. . and 
upon many of its private suites where The 
Waldorf-Astoria has called upon Scandi- 
navian sources for decoration and furniture. 

Scandinavians everywhere are cordially 
invited to visit at this hotel to which their 
native art has contributed so liberally——and 


so beautifully. 


THE 


WALDORF 
ASTORIA 


Park Avenue « 49th to 50th * New York 
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Fledgling robin from the Royal 
Copenhagen potters, as entranc- 
ing a bit of porcelain as you'll 
ever see. Perfectly colored. $39. 


GEORG JENSEN 


R. 


667 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


An Ever-Welcome Christmas Gift 


KING HAAKON KONFEKT 


Also FREIA Bars 
ARACK 
LOHENGRIN 
DIXIE ROLLER MASCOT 


MARSIPANBROD 


Sole Distributors, U.S.A. 


OLAF HERTZWIG TRADING COMPANY, Inc. 


22 Leonard Street, New York, N.Y. 
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cA Glorious Winter Vacation Awaits You 


In 


NORWA 


os )Y the thrills of your favorite winter sport in Norway and gain health and happiness 
in its healthy, invigorating climate. Travel directly and comfortably on one of the Norwegian 
America liners, “Stavangerfjord” or “Bergensfjord.”’ Your voyage will then be a pleasant 
introduction to Norway. 


Sailings from New York: 
“STAVANGERFJORD”’ ‘*BERGENSFJORD’”’ 


Dec. 8—Feb. 9—Mar. 16 Nov. 24—Jan. 26—Mar. 2 


Good accommodations available in Cabin, Tourist and Third Class 


For Further Information Apply to Your Local Travel Agent, or 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone, BOwling Green 9-5570 


Chicago, Ill., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 304 Post St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Foshay Tower, 831 Marquette Ave. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal, March Shipping Agency, Ltd. 
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ww LUNGSHOULM 


Featuring Famous Swedish Hors d’Oeuvres (Smorgiasbord) 


PRIX FIXE LUNCHEON DINNER 
CAFE AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


CUISINE PAR EXCELLENCE 
FOR RESERVATIONS TELEPHONE ELDORADO 5-8183 


142 EAST FIFTY-FIFTH STREET « NEW YORK 


AALBORG 


Julius Wile 
Sons & Co., 
Inc. 
Sole U.S. 
Agents, 

2 Park Ave., 
New York 





Send a Copy of this 
WINTER NUMBER 


to your friends for Christmas 


| 
| 
| 


We mail them for you and enclose a card 


3 copies for $1.00 


with your name and Christmas Greetings 











SAMPLE 
ITS SUPER 
FLAVOR! 


Nothing like it... 
delicious, distinc- 
tive. Send 10c for 
large sample 
package. 


Wholesome, un- 
sweetened, non- 
fattening. Crisp, 

ure, whole-rye 

iscuit. Use it for 
all occasions in- 
stead of ordinary 
soft bread. 


If your dealer does not carry you can order direct 1 Ib. 
(large size) 45c; '4 lb. cocktail size 30c. Postage free. 


WESTERGAARD, BERG-JOHNSEN CO. 
363 Thirty-sixth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 
of the books published by 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


has just been printed and will be sent free 


toany one asking for it. 


The Secretary 
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The -American Route to Northern Europe 


from NEW YORK direct to 
GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 
ONE CLASS ONLY 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 





My 


Weekly Sailings from New York and Philadelphia 
Sailings from New York 


SAILING SCHEDULE “A” 
S.S.SCANYORK Dec. 10 S.S.SCANYORK Jan. 28 
S.S.SCANMAIL Dec. 24 S.S.SCANMAIL Feb. 11 
S.S.SCANPENN Dec. 31 S.S.SCANPENN Feb. 18 
S.S.SCANSTATES Jan. 14 
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SAILING SCHEDULE “B” 
By the Steamers ARGOSY, MINNEQUA, CLIFFWOOD, 
SAGAPORACK, CITY OF FAIRBURY 
Dec. 3 Dec. 17 Jan. 7 
Jan.21 Feb.4 Feb. 25 
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For general information apply to your local agent 


2. 


Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 


5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 4-6700 
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UCM MEN, Ls nin casdxidie daiene Snaweeeds Pier “*D” 
MIR, We cn ce Gencekeacceicussee 1 Bourse Bldg. 
SN iin crs eying Gaba eRe A ROOD 75 State St. 
TIERS -oce5s000scsnssccssceneansaes Oliver Bldg. 
DR UEE seccccaexioseewnevous 313 N. Charles St. 
PR EIS sd cgwidc Geteeneawds ewe 1255 Wash. Blvd. 
MEURMNNNIES OBE, cc caacknadesaesdee 743 14th St., N.W. 
1418 Euclid Ave. 
OR OEE oo ia. vas ekas<casdnue 1408 Temple Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


CONE vanities Soiwaysevcauawad 216 N. Michigan Ave. 
i NN II 0000 aeaisamceagacs 742 Paul Brown Bldg. 
Peet CR ID oo ooveseiuaccances 1024 Whitney Bldg. 
GREE I us aus chaeweneeneee Vance Bldg. 
NN I Sante itenddsusdcqasscenenevon 309 Morgan St. 
Re OE SNe as oss ccc eancccnnaees 715 W. 7th St. 
am Wen CONE 5. wn cans cocoustavaee ce 665 Market St. 
Montreal, Canada Dominion Square Bldg. 
Havana, Cuba 750 Obispo 


*SCANDINAVIAN OFFICES: Denmark, Copenhagen, Ostergade 22 
Sweden, Stockholm, Vasagatan 16 
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= FACING CENTRAL PARK 


in New York, the Plaza 

is ideally located —a so- 

cial center convenient to 

everything in town. This 

world famous hotel ap- 
peals to discriminating travelers 
who demand the utmost in com- 
fort, service, and cuisine. 


H. A. Rost, Pres. and Managing Director 


2ePLAZ A 


FIFTY-NINTH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 





“Restaurant Queen Mary 


DINNER and LUNCHEONS 
With Swedish Hors D’Oeuvres (Smorgasbord) 
MUSIC — ENTERTAINMENT 


40 East 58th Street, New York 


Between Madison and Park Avenues 


For Reservations Telephone 
Plaza 3-2313 Eldorado 5-8331 


NYBORG & NELSON 


An old reliable up to date Scandinavian 
Delicatessen Store specializing in Swedish 
Hors d’Oeuvres and other imported Scan- 
dinavian delicacies. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled to any Address 
in U.S. and Canada. 


CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 
841 THIRD AVENUE, (Near 51st Street) 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
a 


An Appreciated Christmas Gift 
Give your friend a subscription to 


THE AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


for next year. A very good idea! 


Send us $2.00 and the name and address, and 
your friend will receive all the issues for next year, 
and the Winter Number for this year, together 
with a card with your name and Christmas 
greeting. 


WINTER 
inSWEDEN 


A Modern Swedish St. Lucia 


oD Christmas in Sweden, where this 
holiday of happiness and good cheer is 
celebrated in accordance with ancient tradi- 
tions. 


Sweden is a paradise for winter sports 
enthusiasts! The beautiful surroundings of 
Stockholm offer opportunities for skiing, ice 
yachting and skating and the gay social 
life for which this handsome capital is 
famous. 


To the North Are “St. Moritz of Sweden,” 
and the historic Vasa ski race at Mora at- 
tract thousands of visitors every winter. 

If you seek the exotic, visit Lapland, 
where skiing is available even in June when 
the glorious Midnight Sun is at its best. 

Only eight delightful days from New York 
in the Swedish American liners—convenient 
from England and the Continent. 


Your travel agent or we will gladly furnish 
additional information and literature. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, 


Inc. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE Dept. AS NEW YORK 
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| On your next trip to Europe, travel via the | 


SWEDISH AMERICAN 
LINE 
New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 
SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK - 
FINLAND and the CONTINENT 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


and the Popular Turbine Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American citizens 


Moderate ocean passage rates, low hotel and travel costs, and the favorable dollar exchange 
combine to make Scandinavia most attractive to travelers this year. 





PLEASURE CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 


CRUISES TO Around South America Cruise 


Gripsholm from New York Jan. 29, 1938 
WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 54 Days 14,200 Miles from $610 


Through the Panama Canal and Straits of 
Motor From Magellan .. . calling at ten most interesting 
Liner KUNGSHOLM New York ports on the west and east coasts of the South 

American continent, and six of the most popular 

r - . winter resorts in the West Indies. 

December 18 15 Days 5515 Miles ITINERARY: Nassau (Bahamas), Havana 
January 7 18 Days 5815 Miles (Cuba), Cristobal and Balboa (Panama Canal 
J s D is Mil Zone), Callao (Peru), Valparaiso (Chile), Cape 
January 28 18 ays 5815 Miles Pillar and Magallanes (Straits of Magellan), 
February 18 18 Days s815 Miles Buenos Aires (Argentine), Montevideo (Uruguay), 


. Santos, Rio de Janeiro and Bahia (Brazil), Port- 
March 11 12 Days 4300 Miles of-Spain (Trinidad), St. Pierre and Fort-de- 


March 25 12 Days 4300 Miles France (Martinique), and Bermuda. 
April 14 10 Days 3600 Miles 1938 Spring Cruise to Africa 


The splendid itineraries include calls at and Europe 
Barbados, Trinidad, LaGuaira, Curacao, Kungsholm from New York April 26 
. ‘ aero 34 Days 9,689 Miles from $395 up 
Panama, Kingston, \ irgin Islands, St. The splendid itinerary includes calls at Funchal, 
Lucia, Port-au-Prince, and Havana Madeira; Casablanca, French Morocco; Lisbon, 
? ‘ Portugal; St. Nazaire, France; Guernsey, Chan- 
r nel Isles; Havre, France; Tilbury (London), 
Low Rates No Passports England; Rotterdam, Holland; Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Gothenburg, Sweden; Cherbourg, France. 





For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


636 Fifth Avenue and 4 West 5ist St. (Rockefeller Center), New York 


Chicago, Ill 181 N. Michigan Ave. Seattle, Wash 209 White Building 
Minneapolis, Minn 526 Second Ave., South Detroit, Mich 107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
Boston, ‘Mass 154 Boylston St. Montreal, Que., Can.....1410 Stanley St., oth Floor 
San Francisco, Calif...,..... 760 Market St., 2nd Floor Winnipeg, Man., 470 Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif 412 W. Sixth St. Halifax, N.S., Can 71 Upper Water St. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


REPRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 


205 WEST 39TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Process Plates 
Half Tones, Ete. 


THE ENGRAVINGS FOR THIS 
MAGAZINE ARE MADE BY THE 
POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 


ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The American-Scandinavian Review, published quarterly, at Princeton, New Jersey, for October 1937. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared HANNA AstTRUP LARSEN, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of The American-Scandinavian Review and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a dail 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Name of Post Office address 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Managing Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Business Manager, Neilson Abeel, 116 East 64th St., New York City 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 116 East 64th St., New York City 
Henry Goddard Leach, President, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Hans Christian Sonne, Treasurer, 96 Wall Street, New York City 

Neilson Abeel, Secretary, 116 East 64th St., New York City 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name ol 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by her. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise 
to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is —. (This information is required fron daily 


publications only.) HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 
(Signature of editor) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1937. RutH C. Bruce 
[seat] Notary Public, New York Count) 
Clerk’s No. 516 
Register’s No. 8-B-610 Le 
Commission Expires March 30, 1938 
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TRAVEL 








The New Modern, Fast Motorships 
PILSUDSKI and BATORY 


Excellent Tourist and Third Class 
DIRECT TO 


COPENHAGEN 
inonly § days 
Convenient Express Connections to Sweden, Norway, Finland and other Countries 


ONLY TWO CLASSES : 
TOURIST (Top Class) and THIRD CLASS 
Both ships have hot and cold running water in all Cabins 
Splendid Social Rooms and Facilities 
Many Rooms with Private Bath and Shower 


Excellent Third Class 
Swimming Pool and Gymnasium for all Passengers 


Scandinavian Personnel in our Offices and Aboard the Ships— 
Scandinavian Cooks— Splendid Cuisine— Ultra Modern Comforts 





wiles SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 

oy a Cor- CuristTMAS SAILING, DECEMBER 11 

unincor- 1938 

January 19 | April 19 May 29 July 6 
February 17 May 1 June 9 July 15 
March 7 May 17 June 22 August 11 


1 amount 


eon For Sailings, Rates, Booklets, Full Information, apply to 
where the NEAREST TRAVEL AGENT OR TO ANY OF OUR OFFICES 


name of 
tatements 


=F! GDYNIA-AMERICA LINE 
yer’ § | New York City 32 Pearl Street BO. 9-1919 


ar | BOSTON Hotel Statler, 94 Arlington Street SEATTLE 1222-3 Alaska Bldg. 
om da} PITTSBURGH Union Trust Bldg. HALIFAX 51 Upper Water Street 
CHICAGO 135 W. Jackson Blvd. MONTREAL 740 Windsor Street 


, ; en TORONTO ’ , Be 
SAN FRANCISCO 433 California Street WINNIPEG ” “ee eee 
k County | LOS ANGELES 530 W. 6th Street _ EDMONTON 41 Gariepy Block 





To Travel “Tourist” is Smart and Modern and it is Economical 
h 30, 1938 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


The New Norton ‘Type 
P Pulpstone, with 40 per 


cent less abrasive, gives 
youa corresponding 
reduction in initial invest- 


ment. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A/S BORREGAARD 


(THe KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER Putp Co., Lp.) 


SARPSBORG, NORWAY 


Highest Grade of Bleached 
Pulp and Papers 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION ABOUT 300,000 TONS 


MILLS IN NORWAY, SWEDEN, AUSTRIA 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Represented by THE BorrecaarD Co., INc. 
21 East 40TH Street, New York City 


(Katerfalls Paper (ills 
Mechanic Halls, Laine. 
Manufacturers of (Saterfalls Bond 


A Serviceable Paper — As Beautiful As Its Name 


The Nationally Distributed WaTERFALLs Bonp is made from 
especially selected, clean, 100% Pure Bleached Sulphite. 


When you order your stationery, specify Waterfalls Paper 


GENERAL Sa.es OrricEs: 21 East gor Street, New York City 
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bearing types and sizes than any other NT 
manufacturer in the world. SKF " a 
Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie Ave., 

Phila., Pa. . 
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